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Gymkhana and Speed Trials at Ostend Meeting. 


Difficult Feats of Steering Automobiles Through a Maze Beset with Artificial Obstructions 
Amuse Fashionable Spectators at the Belgian Watering Place — 
Straightaway Road Records Broken. 


ARIS, July 20.—Feats of the utmost 
dexterity in driving over a course 
prepared especially with many ob- 
stacles to avoid and difficult turns to 

negotiate, rendered the automobile week 


which began at Ostend, Belgium, on the 


Special Correspondence. 


thousand fashionable mid-summer visitors 
to this. beautiful seaside watering place, 
the most interesting of automobile spec- 
tacles. This came off on the third day, 
after a reception of the Automobile Club du 


Nord, which arrived in the forenoon, in a 


was called, was welcomed by the general 
public as a pleasing change from the more 
spectacular but less amusing ‘speed trials. 
The course was staked out in the hippo- 
drome in the form of a letter S, with canvas 


tape marking its edges. It was barely 








THREADING THE MAZE 


Strait of Dover, on July 11, amusing and in- 
structive as well as spectacular. While the 
speed trials over a straightaway course on 
the new automobile road along the canal 
between Nieuport and Snaeskerke opened 
the Ostend meeting and formed a large 
part of the program, the gymkhana held 
in the arena of the Wellington Hippodrome 
furnished the most novel, and to several 





OF THE CONCOURS D’ADRESSE — BARON DE CRAWHEZ, WHO SCORED 


caravan of nearly seventy vehicles, from 
Menin over the new the formal 
opening of which was held in conjunction 
with the automobile meeting, as this new 
road from the French frontier to Ostend 
will be a great boon to motorists journey- 
ing from north France to the fashionable 
watering place. 

The concours d’adresse, as the gymkhana 


road, 





140 POINTS. 


wide enough for the cars to passjbetween 
the sides. The contestant first found 
himself confronted by a series of sharp 
turns with gateways indicated at awkward 
angles. Then he came to an artificial 
embankment with a rise of 22 per cent. 
and only 90 feet on the level for gaining 
impetus.to carry him up. The rules 
required a stop at the top to test the 
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brakes. Then the contestant descended 
the other side and drove through a narrow 
lane strewn with inflated rubber balls that 
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(Vivinus) 90 points; De Liederkerke 


(Vivinus), Joostens (Clément), Jean (Pipe) 
(Peugeot), 


and Huet each 85 points; 











BECONNAIS BREAKING TEN-KILOMETER RECORD FOR LIGHT CARS. 


burst with a loud report when run over, 
a point of 
demerit against the driver and furnishing 
the occasion for jeers and laughter by the 
spectators. right-angle turns fol- 
lowed, with a bell-cord to be pulled at a 
difficult point and dummy figures of 
human beings moved by wires in the hands 
of attendants bobbing up at unexpected 
moments in front of him, to be avoided 
under penalty of more demerits. He had 
to cross a trench between two rows of 
palms on two planks, each a foot wide, 
and drive up to a level crossing where the 
gates were closed in front of him, and he 
collided with them 6nly to be discredited 
as an expert chauffeur. To finish the test, 
he was obliged to drive backward along a 
narrow course having many windings. 


each detonation counting 


More 


The machines were attractively deco- 
rated with flowers and flags, which added 
to the difficulties of the 
efforts to negotiate the course kept the 
The 
big cars with long wheel-base were totally 
unsuited to the nature of the contest, as 
they had repeatedly to be turned in their 


drivers, whose 


onlookers in uproarious good humor. 


own length. Of the three score contestants 
who took part, Baron de Crawhez was the 
only one to come through with a clean 
8-horsepower 


He stored the full 100 points 


score-sheet. He drove an 
Panhard. 
for making no errors and also gained the 
extra 10 marks for the best time— 4 min., 
45 sec. 

The only large car to get through suc- 
cessfully was the 80-horsepower Mors 
driven by M. Augiéres, whose only errors 
were the bursting of a number of rubber 
balls and knocking down a few dummies. 
Other contestants and their scores were as 
M. De Beukelaer, 16-H. P. 


follows: 


TIME, 5:23. 
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THE SPEED TRIALS, 


The speed trials began on the opening 
day and concluded on July 17. They 
were a pronounced success, three new 
world’s records being established and no 
accidents occurring. The first day’s trials 
were over a distance of ten kilometers on 
the new road, which is perfectly level and 
has a smooth, hard macadam surface. 
The official record for the flying kilometer 
was lowered to 26 4-5 seconds on July 17 
by Rigolly in his 110-horsepower Gobron- 
Brillié, equalling a speed of 83 1-2 miles an 
hour. His time is one-fifth of a second 
than that made by Baron de 
Forest at Phoenix Park, Ireland, during 
the Irish Fortnight, but de Forest’s trial 
is claimed to have been made on a slight 
and may not be. allowed. The 
best previous record allowed is 29 seconds, 
made by Fournier and Augiéres on Mors 
cars at Dourdan. 


slower 


descent 


The two other records made at Ostend 
were in the motor bicycle and tricycle 
classes. Sauveniére, on a Clément bicycle 
weighing more than so kilos, covered the 
kilometer in 32 4-5 seconds, and Pilette, 
on a De Dion tricycle did it in 43 2-5 sec- 
onds . 


WILLY POEGE, WINNER ONE MILE AND FIVE AND TEN KILOMETER TRIALS. 
Accompanied and Timed by a Woman. 


Vernyet (Panhard), Baras (Darracq) and 
De Ridder (Gladiator), each 80 points. 


Rigolly also won the one-mile speed 
trials with his Gobron-Brillié, his time 
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being 58 4-5 seconds, from standing start. 
The huge car started remarkably well, 
accelerating surprisingly. The next best 
time in the class for big cars in the mile 
trials was 1:04 2-5, made by Augiéres in a 
Mors. Le Blon, in a Gardner-Serpollet 
steam car, covered the course in 1:07 4-5, 
and Stocks, in a Napier, was timed at 
I:II 3-5. 

Baras, in a Darracq, won in the light car 
class in 1:03 3-5, with Beconnais in a Dar- 
racq second in 1:04 1-5; Henriot, in a 
Clement, third, in 1:09, and Taveneaux 
(Gobron-Brillie) fourth. 

In the class for touring cars costing more 
than $6,000, Willy Poege, in a 6o0-horse- 
power Mercedes, drove the mile from 
standing start in 1:07 1-5. 

Other winners and their times were as 
follows: Voiturettes— Villemain (Dar- 
racq), 1:21 4-5; touring cars costing from 
$3,600 to $6,ocoo—Hautvast (Pipe), 1:21 
I-5; cars costing from $2,000 to $3,000— 
Langlois (Vivinus), 1:34 1-5; cars costing 
from $1,200 to $2,000o—Caillois (Gardner- 
Serpollet), 1:26 1-5; cars with two seats— 
Legras (Passy-Thellier), 1:46 4-5; cars 
costing from $800 to $1,200—Baras (Dar- 
racq), 2:35 2-5; cars costing less than $800 
—De Liederkerke (Vivinus), 2:19 1-5. 

Duray, also in a Gobron-Brillie, made 
the second best time to Rigolly’s record in 
the flying kilometer trials, his figures being 
28 2-5 seconds. Other times were made as 
follows: Jean de Crawhez (Mors), :29 2-5; 
Augieres (Mors), :29 2-5, Poege (Mercedes), 
131 1-5, Stocks (Napier), :31 2-5, Amblard 
(Mors) :31 4-5, Le Bron (Gardner-Ser- 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 
Beconnais in a Darracg, won in the 
light car class in :30 4-5, with Baras, also 
in a Darracq, second, in :31 2-5. Winners 
in the other classes were as follows: 
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costing less than $800—De Liederkerke 
(Vivinus), 1:12 2-5. 

The five kilometer trials from a stand- 
ing start for touring cars took place on 
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TAVENEAUX DRIVING A FLYING KILOMETER IN 37 SBCONDS AT OSTEND. 


Voiturettes—D’Hestel (Corre), :48; tour- 
ing cars costing more than $6,coo—Willy 
Poege (60-H. P. Mercedes), :33; cars cost- 
ing $3,000 to $3,500o—Huet (Peugeot), 
'§2 3-5; Cars costing $2,000 to $3,0c0oo— 
Langlois (Vivinus), :42 3-5; cars costing 
$1,200 to $1,600—De Liederkerke (Vivi- 


Monday, July 13, the cars being classified 
according to price. Willy Poege was 
again the winner with his 60-horsepower 
Mercedes, in the class for touring cars 
costing more than $3,600. His time was 
2:50 4-5. Other were: Cars 
costing from $3,000 to $3,600o—Huet 


winners 
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DODGING MOVING DUMMY FIGURES IN THE OSTEND GYMKHANA.—Augieres in an 80-H.P. Mors. 


pollet), :32 3-5, De Brou (Dietrich), :33 2-5, 
Hautvast (Pipe), :37 4-5, Coppee (Germain), 
:38 3-5, Guders (Pipe), :40 3-5. 





nus), :57; cars with two seats—Legras 
(Passy-Thellier), :59; cars costing $800 to 
$1,200—Baras (Darracq),;'1:19 2-5; cars 


(Peugeot), 4:43 4-5; cars costing from 
$2,000 to $3,000—Elskamp (Gobron-Brillie) 
4:26; ears costing from $1,200 to $2,000, 
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four seats occupied—Caillois (Gardner- 
Serpollet), 3:35 3-5; cars costing from 
$1,200 to $2,000 (two seats occupied) 
Legras (Passy-Thellier), 4:37; cars costing 
from $800 to $1,200—Baras (Darracq), 
6:25 1-5; cars costing less than $800 
De Liederkerke (Vivinus), 6:03 4-5 

The ten-kilometer trials (6.26 miles) 
run off on the opening day, July 11, 
resulted in a complete victory for the 
Darracq cars in the voiturette and light- 
car classes. Villemain, in a Darracq voi- 
turette, covered the distance from standing 
start in 6:11 3-5, record for the distance, 
and Beconnais, on a Darracq, broke the 
record for light cars in 5:23. Gabriel, on 
a Mors, made a remarkable run in 5:12 2-5, 
from standing start, or at the rate of 71 1-2 
miles an hour. The car was disqualified, 
however, because it was not driven by M. 
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trip, his equipment including a veritable 
explorer’s outfit of special tools and instru- 
ments. Blankets and wraps are, of course, 
carried in profusion, and maps and guide- 
books are included in the travelers’ luggage. 
An exceptionally fine chronometer and a 
sextant are to be carried throughout the 
journey, as well as compasses and other 
paraphernalia. 

Mr. Glidden is a well-known automobile 
enthusiast, and a charter member of the 
Massachusetts Automobile Club. He is 
also a member of the Automobile Club of 
America, and the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Last year he 
successfully accomplished a_ 5,0o00-mile 
automobile tour of Europe during the 
summer of 1902, visiting England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland and 
Spain. Three months were occupied in 
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RIGOLLY, IN 110-H.P. GOBRON-BRILLIE. 
Winner Standing Start Mile (58 4-5 Seconds), and Flying Kilometer, (26 4-5 Seconds). 


Amblard, who owned it, and first place in 
this class was awarded to Willy Poege, 
whose time in his Mercedes was 5:13 3-5. 


“FARTHEST NORTH” TOURISTS DEPART 
FROM COPENHAGEN. 

Charles J. Glidden, of Lowell, Mass., 
accompanied by Mrs. Glidden and their 
chauffeur, departed from Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on July 29 to drive to Chris- 
tiania, Norway, on their tour “ Farthest 
North.”’ 

They were accompanied by the United 
States consul as far as Elsinore, where he 
bade the travelers good-bye, and returned 
to Copenhagen. Fully 1,000 miles of very 
rough country will have to be covered 
before the automobile arrives at Trondh- 
jem from Christiania, and then a route in a 
north-northeasterly direction will be taken 
to Beieren, which is some distance across 
the Arctic Circle. 

Mr. Glidden has supplied himself with 
every necessity and convenience for the 


this manner. This long automobile jour- 
ney was so successful and enjoyable that 
the Gliddens decided to make another 
foreign tour this season, and after much 
diseussion as to the field to be explored, it 
was finally arranged to invade the Arctic 
Circle, crossing the wild mountain country 
of Northern Norway. 

Preparations were begun early this year, 
and the middle of July found the tourists 
in London, where Mr. Glidden took posses- 
sion of his new Napier tonneau car, which 
is fitted with a number of special con- 
veniences that have been developed as a 
result of the owner’s extensive experience. 

Final preparations made, the Gliddens 
went from London to Copenhagen, taking 
their chauffeur with them. 


E.H. Moulton, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
took his Peerless touring car to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, recently, to drive in a number of 
exhibitions and races at the fair in that 
city. 
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Record for Tire Troubles. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

Dear Sir:—Upon reading your interest- 
ing magazine, of which I have been a con- 
stant reader for the last two years, I see 
that you give (page ror) Mr. F. A. La 
Roche’s Darracq racer as the winner of the 
ten-mile race at Empire City track. 

This is not quite right. In last Satur- 
day’s races I drove my own machine— 
the very one I drove in the Paris-Madrid 
and which has nothing in common with 
Mr. La Roche’s machine but the type and 
power (40-h. p.). 

I have always been unlucky with the 
tires of my racers. In the Paris-Berlin 
race, in which I drove a Darracq 12-h. p., 
I had not less than twelve punctures. 
However, I finished fourth in the light-class 
after having made the best time of all 
light carriages in the third stage of the race 
—Hanover to Berlin. 

Last year I. was over here and did not 
race at all. 

In the Paris-Madrid, this year I experi- 
enced four punctures in the first stage— 
the only one. I finished eighth in Bor- 
deaux in my class. I guess I got the 
record for tire accidents. 

J. SINcCHOLLE. 








New Yore, Aug. fr. 

Quick Rural Mail Delivery. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

Sir:—We made a little experiment here 
the other day to see whether or not auto- 
mobile mail delivery could be made a suc- 
cess, and the results were so satisfactory 
that I feel you will be interested in knowing 
more about the matter. The attached 
clipping from the Indianapolis News of 
July 18 states the facts of the case. You 
will note that the route covered twenty- 
five miles. This distance is considerable, 
especially as it is through the rural dis- 
trict. I may add that the machine used is 
my Oldsmobile. The roads were fairly 
good, four miles being rough—a dry mud 
road. Cy: 

Burlington, Ind. 

‘*Dr. C. Yoke, of Bridgeport, took Amos 
P. Redmund, rural carrier No. 2, over his 
route this morning in the former’s auto- 
mobile, making the trip of twenty-five 
miles in two hours and ten minutes. They 
started from the Bridgeport post-office at 
8.20, delivered 203 pieces of mail on the 
trip, made sixty-five stops and stopped 
twenty-five minutes while the doctor vis- 
ited a patient. Deducting the twenty-five- 
minute stop, this is probably a record- 





A foolish young man named Greene 
Bought a new 40-horsepower machine; 
He smoked a cigar, while filling the car— 
Now he’s nowhere to be seen. 
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Enjoyment for the Elderly. 


The general public is too prone to look 
upon automobiling as a “sport” to be 
indulged in only by the wealthy and by 
young and middle-aged persons possessed 
of much agility and robust health. Al- 
though doctors, who belong to an eminently 
progressive class of citizens, are among the 
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seems that some idle individual, who was 
subjecting the machine to a very critical 
examination, touched the controller lever, 
whereupon it started down Meridian 
Street, and headed for the fountain in 
Monument Place. It jumped the curb 
and took to the murky depths, an eye- 
witness stating that it churned up the 
water like a Mississippi River stern-wheeler. 














MRS. D. B. DAY, OF BUFFALO, STARTING FOR HER AFTERNOON RIDE. 


most extensive and consistent users of 
the self-propelled vehicle, it does not yet 
appear to have become common practice 
for them to recommend automobile riding 
as a means of toning up the health of their 
patients who are suffering from general 
debility and the ailments arising from old 
age and too sedentary existence. It is not 
to be doubted, however, that before long 
the tonic benefits to be derived from the 
swift and exhilarating passage through the 
fresh air and over pleasant country roads 
in the autombdbile will cause such recrea- 
tion to be as frequently prescribed as 
horseback or buggy riding, or trips to the 
sea shore or mountains. 

That elderly persons, women as well as 
men, can safely enjoy the pleasures and 
benefits of motoring is proved by the 
example set by Mrs. David B. Day, of 
Buffalo, who at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine years, takes a ride every afternoon in 
fair weather in her Morlock automobile 
The accompanying illustration shows her 
starting for such a ride over the beautiful 
shaded asphalt streets of the Bison City 
She thoroughly enjoys her new pastime, 
finding the neat little machine a source of 
health as well as pleasure, as she returns 
home much refreshed after each ride 


An Amphibious Auto. 


An electric vehicle owned by Charles 
Stone, of Indianapolis, performed a series 
of amusing antics in that city recently, 
but the sequel was rather serious. It 





He says further, ‘“‘the ‘ship’ started at a 
five-knot speed, with a ‘bone it its teeth’, 
leaving waves and wavelets behind in a 
manner calculated to make a Norwegian 
harvest hand pine for the fishing grounds 
again.” 

The machine, which was a National 
electric carriage, was little the worse after 
being fished out of the water and returned 
to the storage stable for a thorough cleaning 
and some minor repairs 
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Value of a Year of Life. 


In a suit for damages brought in a Paris 
court recently by M. Raillier, an exceed- 
ingly nervous man, against an automobilist 
whose car swerved suddenly while he was 
driving in the Boulevard de Belleville, and 
so alarmed the plaintiff that he had to take 
to his bed for a week, and, according to his 
allegations, scared him out of a year's 
growth, the court awarded the plaintiff 
damages to the amount of $3 It is 
assumed that this is the estimate placed 
by the jury on the value of a year of Mr. 
Raillier’s life 


ever, how the plaintiff was able to prove 


It does not appear, how- 


to the jury the precise extent in which his 
life had been shortened by his fright. 
Probably an Irish jury would have con- 
sidered that the plaintiff should wait until 
he died to determine the point 


To Summit of Mount Washington. 


While several automobiles are journey- 
ing across the continent, and another is 
traversing the wilds of Norway, touring 
beyond the Arctic Circle in quest of adven- 
ture, another motor car has just been 
driven to the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, in the White Mountains in New Hamp- 
shire, a feat frequently attempted but 
seldom successfully accomplished. 

On July 25 a 24-horsepower Toledo 
gasoline touring car was driven from the 
Glen House to the summit, 6,300 feet above 
sea level, in three hours and ‘five minutes. 
This remarkable climb was made by 
Arthur C. Moses, who drove up from Provi- 
dence to make the attempt, and he is 
naturally much gratified at his success. 
Mr. Moses states that fifty-five minutes 
should be deducted from his elapsed time 
on account of necessary delay in winding 
the wheels with rope, and in sprinkling 
the road with sand to insure sufficient 
traction when negotiating two 20 per cent 
grades. 








AUTOMOBILE PARADE AT ERIE, PA., JULY 4—Packard Cars Leading. 
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Touring in the Middle States in a Light 


Gasoline Runabout.” 





BY J. 

Before I reached Delphi, I stopped to 
oil and made a discovery. A bunch of 
grass plucked from the roadside cleans 
the hands better than waste. Subsequent 
experience proved that grass with broad 
blades is the best, but even a handful of 
clover is better than the same amount of 
waste. 

At Delphi a prettily located village of 
some 3,000 population, I had luncheon. 
On the way out towards La Fayette the 
road leads up a very steep hill that must 
be taken on low speed, then the road is 
fine, and I made good speed. Overtaking 
a young man walking along the road, I 
stopped and invited him to ride. He was 
a mechanic going to another little town off 
the railroad. As we were flying along we 
came to a bridge where a hole in the floor 
had been covered with a piece of “two by 
four,” making quite a projection. I 
steered to miss it, which necessitated 
going within perhaps four inches of the 
outer edge of the bridge, with the wheels 
on the side the young man was seated. I 
suppose it seemed but one or two inches to 
him for he grasped the seat rail with a 
“death grip’’ and made an exclamation 
which attracted my attention and when I 
looked at him when we had passed, he was 
white in spite of the coat of tan on his face. 
He said he was enjoying the ride, but I 
really believe he was glad when his destina- 
tion was reached. 

Approaching La Fayette you come to a 
series of long winding hills and the city is 
visible in the distance and makes a scene 
of beauty. You also have a view of the 
new Soldiers’ Home for Indiana’s veterans 
which occupies a high bluff overlooking 
the Wabash River some four miles above 
the city. 

When I reached the business district of 
the city, I met with a peculiar accident. 
The front wheel passed over an endless wire 
hoop, round wire at least a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. Being endless, how it 
could attach itself to the automobile is a 
mystery, but it dfd, and before one could 
think, the steering handle was jerked 
from my hand and I was headed for the 
curbing. Instinctively I lifted my foot 
from the throttle lever, and applied the 
brake so the shock of impact was slight. 


An examination showed the hoop had 
taken a turn around the steering knuckle 
and around a front wheel, compressing 
the tire at least aninch. It was necessary 
to file the wire in pieces to release the 
wheel. And the steering lever was found 
to be bent. As the automobile had to go 
in the repair shop any way, and it was 
about 2.30 o’clock Saturday afternoon, I 
concluded to give it a thorough going over 
~~ *Continued from the issue of August 1. 





WALTER SCOTT. 


and left orders to have a new fender stay 
fitted, and a new union on the gasoline 
feed pipe. These were the first real 
repairs on the tour. 

At La Fayette 1 was joined by my wife 
and the real tour began. More than half 
the pleasure of a tour is the companion- 
ship of one you know is also. thoroughly 
appreciating the new sights. 

After oiling up and filling the cooling 
tank with about a quart of water, its 
daily quoto so far, I was ready to go. 
The gasoline tank had been refilled the 
evening before at a cost of twenty cents a 
gallon. At 11 o'clock Sunday morning 
we started. Then a fairly good road for 
six or seven miles to the village of Dayton. 
Then down a steep hill, across a covered 
bridge. 

On the next steep hill the motor com- 
menced to lag and lose power. I stopped 
and an investigation confirmed my sus- 
picions, the lubricator was not feeding 
enough oil to the cylinder. Opened it up 
strong for a few minutes, set it right, and 
after a few minutes’ wait for the cylinder 
to cool we resumed our way. 

About five minutes later discovered that 
I could not stop the automobile without 
stopping the motor. The clutch was in 
to stay. We ran on into the village of 
Mulberry, shut the motor off just right to 
coast along and stopped with the brake 
under a shade tree. Was lucky enough 
to find the proprietor of the only bicycle 
shop. A lost pin had rendered the lever 
to throw out the high speed clutch useless. 
I had a pin that would nearly fit in my 
outfit and a file soon tapered it so it would 
fit. In fifteen minutes and at an expense 
of ten cents, the repairman’s charge, we 
were on our way and reached Frankfort 
(25 miles) for a Sunday midday dinner at 
the hotel. Before starting the plug was 
taken out, cleaned and the points bent 
nearer to each other. 

The roads were good and we enjoyed 
the ride despite the great heat of a June 
day. It was evident that the farmers in 
that vicinity had had some experience 
with ificonsiderate drivers of big cars, for 
on our coming in sight, nine out of ten 
would open the first convenient gate and 
drive into a barn yard. The Jevel country 
where they could see-us for a mile or more 
made this possible. 

As we neared Indianapolis, famed for 
its good streets we found some nearly 
impassable, but with a few inquiries soon 
reached Capitol Avenue, a broad smooth 
thoroughfare leading down to the heart of 
the city. It was 5 o’clock and we had 
come 75 miles, the last 50 since 1.30 o’clock. 

At Indianapolis, on the advice of a 
friend, I secured an extra outer casing to 
carry with me for emergencies. 
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About 10.30 A. M. we pulled out over a 
street which was being repaired. This 
was not pleasant, but there seemed no 
other way. In about five miles we were 
on the famous National Pike built by the 
United States government years and years 
ago, and still is the best road I had found 
in two States. Mile after mile without a 
turn to Richmond, 72 miles away. 

It extends all the way to Washington, 
D. C., but whether it is kept in as good 
repair for the entire distance, I do not 
know. Certainly here it in most places 
must rival the famed roads of France. 
An Interurban electric line that bordered 
the way in the open country turned to the 
middle of the highway in the small villages 
and marred the surface of the road. 

We stopped at Greenfield, only 18 miles 
out, for luncheon, being informed that 
there was no other good service until we 
reached Richmond. After that we were 
again on our way thoroughly enjoying the 
privilege of a highway good enough to 
stand the utmost speed of our little run- 
about without inviting disaster. We met 
few teams and these few were evidently 
accustomed to the automobile for they did 
not even shy. 

At length we came to a stream with the 
bridge out. From appearances it had 
been,.out for months. There was no 
altérnative but to ford the stream which 
we did with a little water splashing up on 
to our feet. The bank on the opposite 
side was rather steep but the machine 
walked up without a falter. 

A few miles farther it was given a more 
severe trial. After the tracks for the Inter- 
urban had been laid in the one street of a 
little village, the surface had been leveled 
up flush with the tracks with sand from 
curbing to curbing. The sand was at‘least 
a foot deep and had not yet been rolled. 
It looked impassable, but I managed to get 
one wheel across the rails and resting on 
the ties where the sand was not so deep and 
we plowed along. It was a steady pull on 
low gear for three or four hundred yards, 
but we made it in good shape. 

After that our troubles ceased and along 
the fine road bed we flew, through neat 
villages. In one they were holding a street 
fair but we did not linger. A rolling coun- 
try with fine farms with every thing bright 
and green. The summer heat had not 
yet seared the fields and foliage. 

Coming into Richmond the city makes a 
fine view. Passing fine country homes we 
darted down a long hill, across a level of 
bottom land, up another hill, some wind- 
ings and then out on to a very high bridge 
and we were in the city and soon at the 
hotel which is good but not exactly what 
they advertise—“the best hotel west of 
New York city.” 

Here we met the same reception we had 
met at Indianapolis and other places. 
The local automobilists did all that cour- 
tesy and hospitality could suggest. We 
arrived at 4.24 but I neglected to make any 
arrangements about gasoline until after 
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dinner and then it was too late to get it at 
the regular depot. I finally found a drug 
store with a good supply and bought four 
gallons, expecting to pay at least 25 per- 
haps 35 cents a gallon, but was surprised to 
have the cheapest price made me on the 
entire tour, 15 cents a gallon. 

Local enthusiasts informed me that the 
National Pike east to Eaton was badly torn 
up by the construction gangs of the electric 
line, and that I had better take another 
route to Cincinnati. This I did, and we 
left about 8 o’clock the next morning. 

The road was good and fairly level to 
Boston, fairly good but with many hills to 
College Corner, and about the same to 
Oxford. Some of the scenery was good 
along the way. A few miles out of Oxford 
the road became narrow and rough, badly 
washed out in places and continued bad 
all the way into Hamilton. From Ham- 
ilton we were directed to follow the electric 
line all the way into Cincinnati. Some 
places the road was fair and others it was 
miserable but still we made good time. We 
passed many beautiful suburban villages. 
At length came to an improved portion of 
the highway where we were able to success- 
fully compete in speed with an Interurban 
car. 

About seven miles from the hotel we 
turned into Mill Creek Road. We shall 
never forget it. We thought we had been 
over rough roads; we must have dreamed 
it. All would seem smooth in comparison 
with this. 

We stopped to inquire if there were no 
other way, but the “natives” were all Ger- 
mans and we had lost the little German 
acquired at school. They partially under- 
stood our English but all persistently 
pointed ahead. Finally in desperation I 
turned over another street which seemed 
but little better, met a mail carrier who 
could speak English and was informed I 
would have to take this road or go miles 
around, and I was forced to turn back. 
Afterwards I wished I had gone the miles 
around. 

At length we reached the hotel where I 
left my wife and then as I was driving to 
the storage station and within a few blocks 
of it, the spring under the steering pillar 
which had evidently been fractured on 
Mill Creek Road parted. We had made 
the 75 miles in about 4 hours with no acci- 
dents until now, in spite of a few miles of as 
bad roads as I have ever seen. 

At the storage station they advised me 
to go over to the Olds’ agency where they 
were very courteous and replaced the 
broken spring with one of theirs which 
fitted very well. The weather was very 
warm and we lingered in Cincinnati. 

We were told that the road to Lexington 
was almost impassable in places but deter- 
mined to make the trial and at 8.45 A. M. 
left the hotel and started up 4th Street, 
with rough pavement of cobble stones, 
narrow and congested with numerous cars 
and trucks, certainly the going was not 
good. We turned down Vine St. which 
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was worse, then down a steep hill, and we 
were at the approach of the bridge at Cov- 
ington, Ky. Here we halted while a toll 
of ten cents was exacted. 

Across the bridge we threaded our way 
through fairly good streets, having minute 
directions, and were soon on the Lexington 
Pike. Then it was a steady and dusty 
climb, for several miles, with a toll gate 
every few miles. In fact we passed six of 
them in the first nineteen miles, and paid 
toll each time in amounts varying from five 
to fifteen cents. 

All day long we climbed or descended 
hills, hills, hills, no end of them, over a 
winding road that crossed and recrossed 
a railroad scores of times. It had been a 
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good pike in its day but the top dressing 
had washed away and it was often quite 
rough, never free from stones that had 
washed down from the hills. It- was 
narrow in places but fortunately we met 
but few people. Once we met a woman 
riding a horse, with an umbrella held 
over her head to protect her from the sun 
that was beating down with a thermometer 
marking an even roo in the shade. A 
little girl was mounted behind her. I 
stopped the car and motor, went forward 
and opened a gate for her. 

We had a very good luncheon well served 
at Williamstown though it is but a village. 
In fact though less pretentious, the food 
and service was better than at the best 
hotel in Lexington. 

Several times we were annoyed by the 
Kentucky practice of permitting stock to 
roam on the public highway. Horses 
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would become frightened and run for miles 
ahead of us, just fast enough to kick up a 
cloud of dust and prevent our passing them. 
Frequently they would pass cross roads 
where they had an opportunity to turn off. 

Cows had a habit of stepping in front of 
the automobile at the last moment and we 
always had to slow down to a walk when 
we met a few of them in the road. My 
wife became so nervous over their stupid 
acts that she would close her eyes until we 
had passed. 

Once it was a mule that ran ahead of us 
There was a piece of rope around his neck 
and with a dangling end of about five 
feet, perhaps six. This was doubly 
aggravating for I feared every moment he 
would step on the rope and be thrown and 
we would be in to him before we could 
throw out the clutch and apply the brake. 
Finally when I was about ready to take the 
chances of Kentucky retribution and shoot 
him he turned down an intersecting lane. 

All the way from Covington the country 
had been rather poor, in places too rough 
to till, the hills being almost mountains. 
But a few miles from Georgetown, the only 
other large place, before we reached Lex- 
ington, the country became fine. Fine 
farms with superb homes and barns. The 
roadway was level and good. 

At Georgetown we stopped to oil up for 
the last dash into Lexington and a dash it 
was. The road is broad and smooth and 
just as we reached the brow of the long 
incline reaching to the outskirts we over- 
took an Interurban car. The motor man 
opened the controller wide. We pushed 
the foot throttle down hard and advanced 
the spark to the limit. The passengers 
shouted encouraging remarks but we did 
not need them and were able to hold our 
own on the level, losing a little on the up 
grades, but with the few stops they had to 
make, we beat them the 12 miles into Lex- 
ington by 5 minutes. 

We had made the 96 miles over the hills, 
over a road said to be almost impassable, 
and made it in the good time of less than 
eight hoursrunningtime. We had stopped 
over an hour for luncheon and it was yet 
but 5 o’oclock. 

At Williamstown I had discovered that 
my gasoline tank was leaking, but not 
wishing to take any chances on a local 
repairman in a village of a few hundred 
people, I had filled up tank and proceeded. 
At Georgetown where I had stopped to oil 
I had sounded the tank and found I still 
had about two gallons of gasoline. 

I now sought a bicycle repair shop whose 
proprietor had built an experimental auto- 
mobile and found him a thorough workman, 
The tank was old and was leaking at a rivet 
head. He took it out and soon had it 
soldered until it was tight again. 

For the last twenty miles I had had my 
suspicions of one of the front wheel bear- 
ings and an examination showed a broken 
ball that had slightly cut the cup, and also 
mutilated the cone. However both were 
redressed and with a new ball, packed in 
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solid lubricant, it gave me no further 
trouble. Notonly was this mana thorough 
mechanic and a gentleman but he also gave 
me my first insight into what real Ken- 
tucky hospitality meant. 

The next morning as I was standing in 
front of the bank waiting for it to open, he 
came along and inquired why I was making 
suchalatestart. I casually explained that 
by a change of route I had missed funds 
ordered and was waiting to see if I could 
make arrangements with the bank to sup- 
ply me without the trouble and expense of 
telegraphing the amount I wished. This 
explanation was not in the least suggestive 
and I would have no more dreamed of mak- 
ing the request than I would have thought 
of trying to drive my runabout to the moon. 
But he simply said: “I suppose you don't 
know a soul in the city, and I don’t know 
you, but you tell the bank I will endorse 
for you,” and he did. 


(To de continued ) 


Alcohol from Acetylene. 


Many experiments are being made to 
produce alcohol from acetylene. A Paris 
savant, M. Berthelet, succeeded in obtain- 
ing ethylic alcohol from acetylene in 1860, 
but as at that time the Cowles electric 
furnace, which is now used in producing 
acetylene (calcium carbide) had not been 
invented, the basic material was so expen- 
sive that the discovery attracted but little 
attention. According to a chemist inform- 
ant of Consul John C. Covert, at Lyons, 
alcohol differs but very little chemically 
from acetylene and ethylic differs from 
acetylene only by an excess of hycrogen 
and oxygen, acetylene being composed of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. In his 
first experiments Mr. Berthelet produced 
acetylene, then combined it with a certain 
quantity of hydrogen to get the ethylene, 
and brought sulphuric acid to act upon the 
latter. He thus procured sulphorinic acid, 
which, well watered and boiled, produced 
alcohol. 

Since the invention of the electiic furnace 
by Eugene and Alfred Cowles, it is probable 
that carbure of calcium can be produced 
so cheaply as to greatly reduce the price of 
alcohol. At present carbure of calcium 
is sold in France for 150 francs ($28.95) a 
ton, from which can be produced 350 kilo- 
grams (770 pounds) of acetylene—equal 
to 800 liters (about 211.4 gallons) of 
alcohol of 90°. Therefore, alcohol ob- 
tained by this method would cost about 
$4 per hectolite: (26.417 gallons) ; counting 
the waste and incidental expenses, it is 
believed that industrial alcohol made from 
acetylene would cost not less than $6 per 
hectoliter. Mr. George Claude, of Paris, a 
specialist in this line, calculates the price 
at $7 per hectoliter. 

It is proposed to use carbure of barium 
instead ot acetylene, but this is still in the 
domain of speculation and nothing positive 
can be said of it. 
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Standardization—_Its Progress and What 
It Means to the Motorist. 


The matter of the standardization of 
sizes and shapes of automobile parts and 
fittings has grown greatly in importance 
during the last six months. Up to the 
fall of 1902, motor vehicles had been pro- 
duced and sold in such small numbers, 
and there was such a variety of models 
that it would have been almost impossible 
to secure the adoption of standard patterns 
and dimensions for any of the component 
parts of the machines, while touring had 
not reached such dimensions as to make 
the standardization of fittings necessary 
to the convenience of a large number of 
owners of the power vehicles. Conditions 
have changed most astonishingly since 
then, however, and an importance that 
cannot be ignored attaches to the subject 
now, when it is known that almost as many 
automobiles will have been made and sold 
during the twelve months ending next fall 
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as were made and sold in the whole history 
of the American industry up to the begin- 
ning of that period. Conservative esti- 
mates based on actual orders received by 
makers of automobile chains, tires and 
other parts place the number of machines 
to be made and delivered this year in the 
United States at 30,000. It is well, 
therefore, that those who are directly 
interested in the production of complete 
vehicles and in parts and fittings for them 
are fully alive to the importance of adopt- 
ing certain sizes and dimensions which 
shall become so general as to be standard 
all over the country; before the production 
reaches such proportions and the models 
and patterns in the different plants become 
so fixed that changes of size and form will 
be too costly to introduce. 
IMPORTANCE OF STANDARDIZATION. 

The adoption of standards will be of 
importanceeand growing moment in the 
future as the manufacture and use of the 
machines increases and extends. Stand- 
ardization will add vastly to the conveni- 
ance of the owner and the repairer of a 


machine by saving long delays and great 
expense; it will be even one of the greatest 
factors in the reduction of the initial cost 
of the automobile. 

When standardization has progressed 
sufficiently far, and touring has increased 
in popularity, the owner who drives a 
thousand miles or more from the center of 
automobile manufacture and bursts a tire 
beyond the possibility of repair, will be 
able to stop at the nearest repair station 
and have fitted to his standard rims any 
one of a dozen standard detachable tires 
which that particular repairer carries; if 
he loses or breaks a lamp, the nearest 
dealer and repairer can supply one of any 
other make which he happens to have, 
knowing that it will fit the standard 
brackets on the machine; if a chain 
becomes badly worn or stretches, the 
tourist will have no difficulty in fitting 
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to his sprockets one of some other make 
made to standard measurements; if he 
wants to change carbureters, one of any 
other make will fit the threads on his 
engine. Thus, the necessary or desired 
change can be made in a few minutes or 
hours with some part or fitting that the 
local agent or repairman has in stock, 
whereas if the tire sections are different so 
that only the original make of tire will fit 
the rims on the car, or the sprockets will 
take no other chain than that equipped 
by the maker of the vehicle, it is entirely 
likely that the local agency or shop will not 
have a tire or chain of that particular kind 
in stock. In that case, he has to telegraph 
an order to the manufacturer of the tire or 
chain or to the nearest supply house carry- 
ing them, and the machine is laid up for 
perhaps a week until the tire or chain 
arrives, and meanwhile the tourists suffer 
annoying and expensive delay. The 
same thing applies to spark plugs, springs, 
wheel spokes (if of wire), gears, valve 
stems, sprockets, oil cups and oilers, water 
pumps and other vehicle and engine parts. 
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Even the convenience and satisfaction 
of being able to interchange parts and 
fittings right at home is an important one, 
for what owner does not at times wish to 
try some other carbureter or muffler or 
chain or tire than those equipped by the 
manufacturer of his car? And how much 
easier it will be to make such a change 
when the tire sections are the same, when 
the threads have the same pitch and the 
chain the same width and pitch. It is a 
bother to have to write to a distant factory 
for a certain part or fitting, and an annoy- 
ance to wait for it, often with the car out 
of commission for days awaiting its arrival. 
If another make of the same article will fit 
as well, all this may be avoided by the 
owner, who might be quite as well satisfied 
with some make which his local storage 
station has on hand. So it is that stand- 
ardization of such parts and fittings will 
add to the pleasure of the automobilist. 


AID TO REPETITION WORK. 


The wonderful success of American 
manufacturers in all lines of goods is well 
known to be due in great measure to the 
marvelous rapidity of production of 
duplicate parts, each man and each 
machine having but the one part or work 
to do and becoming thoroughly accurate 
and expert in doing it rapidly and well. 
It was this systematic production of inter- 
changeable parts and specialization of 
work that brought the price of bicycles, 
for example, down from $150 to $50 for 
the best makes in five years. But it was 
not until bicycles became so popular that 
they could be made by thousands and tens 
of thousands in the same pattern so that 
it was economical to build the special 
machinery and make the expensive dies 
for the reproduction of the various parts 
that this system could be put into opera- 
tion. 

The same thing holds true of motor 
vehicles. Heretofore they have been made 
in such small numbers after the same 
designs that most of the parts had to be 
especially made by slow processes. The 
greatest success yet attained in automo- 
bile manufacture has been by the manu- 
facturers who have adopted one standard 
design and thoroughly systematized the 
work of turning out the parts for that 
model in large numbers by automatic 
machinery where such machinery can be 
utilized. 


TIRE LUGS STANDARDIZED. 


The National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, as a logical part of its work, 
early took up the matter of securing the 
adoption by its members of certain con- 
venient standard dimensions for such parts 
as are used by all manufacturers of vehicles. 
Attention was first given to the rims and 
attaching lugs on single-tube tires. After 
securing the opinions of the manufacturers 
of tires and rims and also of complete 
vehicles, it was finally decided to adopt 
as standard the spacing of lugs as follows: 
on 26 and 28-inch tires, five lugs, two 
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spaced 25 degrees on either side of the 
valve stem, two spaced 98 degrees from 
the stem on either side and one at 180 
degrees or directly opposite the stem; and 
on rims and tires measuring 30 and more 
inches in diameter, eight holes and lugs 
spaced on either side of the valve stem at 
25, 65, 115 and 155 degrees. 

This divides the small rims into five 
segments, one of 50, and two each of 73 
and 82 degrees, as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, and the large rims into 
eight segments, four of 40 degrees and four 
of 50 degrees. The dotted lines indicate 
the twelve spokes of wood wheels. 

It is obvious that with all rim and tire 
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manufacturers of metal rims, the forms 
and sizes of the bead or rib at the edges of 
the casing that engage in the grooves in 
the rim are made to standards as shown in 
the engraving herewith. Now all leading 
clincher tires except the Dunlop are made 
to these standards, so that they are inter- 
changeable, and when a tire has to be 
replaced any one of half a dozen makes 
that a dealer may have in stock will fit the 
rim on the vehicle. This is called the 
G&Jform. The Standard Welding Co., 
which has for years been the most earnest 
advocate of standardization 
and automobile parts, and has accom- 
plished a great deal in this direction, urged 
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STANDARD FORM AND DIMENSIONS FOR DETACHABLE TIRE RIM SECTIONS. 


makers using these standards, the troubles 
of the vehicle owner are reduced by just 
the amount of annoyance and delay he is 
saved in being able to put into his rims any 


. tires of the same size, knowing that the 


lugs on the tires and the valve stem will 
exactly eoincide with the holes in the rims. 


DETACHABLE TIRE RIM STANDARDS. 


Having accomplished this, the associa- 
tion turned its attention to rims for 
detachable tires and to rims for solid tires, 
with the intention of securing the adop- 
tion of standard cross sections. By 
co-operation of the tire makers with the 


and brought-about an important point in 
this connection. It was found that there 
was a great deal of changing of tires on 
the light runabouts, the makers and 
owners frequently wanting to substitute 
3-inch tires for 2 1-2-inch and vice versa. 
As there was a slight difference in the form 
of the two sizes where they fitted to the 
rims, this occasioned endless trouble. 
Now this has been overcome by the leading 
tire makers agreeing to make the sections 
of the 2 1-2-inch and 3-inch tires identical 
where they fit the rim. By this construc- 
tion the two sizes of tires can be inter- 
changed on the same rims at any time 
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without difficulty, and if the owner wants 
to use his runabout over rough roads he 
can at any time replace the 2 1-2-inch 
tires with 3-inch tires. This is not only of 
great convenience to the owners of vehicles 
but simplifies the manufacture of rims, 
reducing the number of sizes of rims that 
must be manufactured and carried in 
stock. 


Besides making tires to standard cross 
sections and spacing the valve stems and 
lugs as shown, the manufacturers of pneu- 
matics have promised the association to 
hereafter place their names and the tire 
sizes on all tires made, which will prove of 
convenience to users and repairers in 
replacing tubes, valves, value stems and 
lugs. 

LAMP BRACKETS STANDARDIZED. 


Another matter of great importance to 
users of automobiles was that of making 
uniform the brackets and sockets for 
lamps, so that the owner could change 
from one style or make to another without 
the necessity of replacing the brackets on 
his machine. This was taken up by the 
National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers and early this year standard 
sizes were adopted as follows: (1) For 
oil side lamps, a bracket of any shape that 
the manufacturer may elect provided that 
the portion of the bracket which fits the 
lamp prop is made 2 inches long, tapering 
from 1 7-16 to 1 5-16 inches wide and is 
fitted with a 3-8-inch set screw. (2) For 
acetylene headlights a divided bracket as 
shown, with thecenters of the twoarms7 1-8 
inches apart for small headlights and 8 3-8 
inches apart for large lamps, the ends of 
the arms or prongs where they fit in the 
sockets on the lamp tapering from 1-2 inch 
to 7-16 inch and being 1 3-4 inches long 
and 3-8 inch set screws being used. These 
specifications were adopted by the associa- 
tion early in April of this year, and it is 
readily seen that when all lamps are made 
to fit standard brackets made to these 
measurements the owner of a car will be 
able to change his lamps for new ones of 
any make whenever he chooses without 
having any bother about the brackets. 

Last fall the association adopted a 
standard 60-days’ guarantee for complete 
vehicles which most of the manufacturers 
incorporated in their catalogues for 1903. 
This does not add to the convenience of 
the buyer but serves to protect the manu- 
facturer from unreasonable demands, 
although a responsible manufacturer will 
not take advantage of its provisions to 
avoid making good any defect that 
develops after that period under careful 
handling of the machine. 


Subsequently a standard set of rules for 
the demonstration of cars was formulated 
by the association for the metropolitan 
district and was adopted by the local retail 
establishments. These rules are intended 
to protect the salesman from the incon- 
siderate demands of persons who, under 
the pretense of intending to purchase 
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vehicles, monopolize a great deal of valu- 
able time by repeatedly asking for long 
rides in different machines, apparently 
because they like to ride in auto- 
mobiles and find this a cheap way of 
gratifying the desire. The rules provide 
that a charge of fifty cents an hour shall 
be made for demonstrating after the first 
twenty minutes. 


PROPOSED CHAIN STANDARDS. 


Although apparently one of the minor 
parts of a machine, the chain is one of the 
most important parts to be considered in 
connection with standardization, because 
it is one that concerns the maker of the 
vehicle, the user, the maker of the sprockets 
the producer of the chains and the dealer 
who sells chains as well as the man who 
has to repair and replace chains. If a 
manufacturer of vehicles has, for example, 
placed orders for 1,000 chains of a certain 
make made to the size and pitch used by 
the maker of the chains with whom the 
order is placed, and then has ordered an 
equal number of sets of sprockets from 
another factory to fit those chains, he may 
find in the rush of the season that the 
chain maker is unable to furnish the 
required number of chains rapidly enough 
and in the emergency may be forced to 
obtain chains from some other plant which 
has a different standard of measurements. 
But these will not fit the sprockets that 
have, perhaps, been delivered, and the 
builder of the automobiles may not at such 
a late date be able to secure the necessary 
sprockets to fit the additional chains. 
Again, few dealers in automobile sundries 
find it profitable to carry in stock all 
makes and sizes of chains, tires, lamps, 
and other sundries, so that when the owner 
of a car breaks a Whitney chain, for 
instance, he may find that no dealer in 
the nearest town carries anything but 
Diamond and Baldwin chains, and these 
will not fit the sprockets on his machine. 
He may therefore be compelled to wait 
until an order can be telegraphed to the 
factory or some larger supply house 
hundreds of miles away and he has received 
the chain by express several days later 
before he can resume his tour or the use of 
his car. 

The manufacturers of chains have for a 
long time recognized the disadvantages 
of having several sets of measurements 
and have been striving to have one stan- 
dard set of dimensions adopted to which 
all chains and sprockets will be made. 
Unfortunately, there is considerable differ- 
ence in the measurements at present used 
in the larger chain plants, and as it will 
entail considerable expense to change 
the machinery from one set to another, 
each maker naturally wants adopted as 
standard the sizes and pitches used by 
himself. Thus there are two sets of 
measurements in use by the three largest 
makers of roller chains, each of which is 
being advocated by the makers employing 
them. The following table shows the 
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diameters of roller for the different pitches 
(length from center to center of roller) in 
use by the three makers and the difference 
between the two scales or sets of measurc- 
ments, together with a set of diameters that 
is recommended for adoption as standard 
by the manufacturers of the Diamond and 
Baldwin chains. 


Prevailing Chain Dimensions. 





Diameter 
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The formal adoption of a set of standard 
dimensions is likely to be announced at 
any time, as during the past winter several 
hundred manufacturers of vehicles were 
addressed on the subject and more than 
200 postal card replies were received sig- 
nifying the willingness of the makers to 
adopt one standard of measurements, 
and since then the matter has been placed 
in the hands of the technical committee 
of the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers. 


WANTS PRESSED FRAME STANDARDS. 


Another important matter that is being 
agitated is the adoption of standard sizes 
and ‘forms for pressed steel frames for 
motor vehicles. The Standard Welding 
Company some time ago conceived the 
idea of building pressed steel frame sides 
in three pieces electrically welded together, 
pressing the front and rear end pieces over 
separate forms and the middle section 
over a third. But it was soon found that 
hardly any two manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles wanted the same forms and sizes 
or the same thickness of metal and as the 
cos of making forms and adapting the 
welding machines to different lengths and 
sizes is too expensive to make the pro- 
duction of a large number of special frames 
commercially practical, it was found 
necessary to hold the matter in abeyance 
until the vehicle makers could be brought 
to adopt a set of standard sizes. This 
the welding company has been trying to 
do, and has sought the aid of the national 
association to accomplish. 

It is proposed to make frames in four 
sizes having channels 2 1-2 inches to 4 1-2 
inches wide, and having standard lengths 
and forms of taper. Of course it would 
be impossible to regulate the length and 
width of frames, especially the length, 
since many manufacturers are frequently 
increasing the wheel base, but this matter 
would present no difficulty, as with the 
sizes, tapers, and angles all standard, 
short sections could be sawed off of the 
abutting section ends and the sections 
welded to secure the exact length desired. 
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By getting down to standards the frames 
could be produced much cheaper than at 
present. Now practically every manu- 
facturer wants something special and 
orders only in small lots, making it neces- 
sary to rig up jigs and do considerable 
special work for each size. The Standard 
Company is canvassing the situation very 





STANDARD DIMENSIONS ADOPTED 


thoroughly and is meeting with consider- 
able encouragement from the leading 
manufacturers to whom the argument of 
standardization appeals at once. 


QUESTION FOR ENGINEERS’ CONGRESS. 


The new. Licensed Association of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers will doubtless soon 
become one of the most important factors 
in the matter of automobile standardiza- 
tion. General Manager Day is much 
interested in the subject, which he con- 
siders one of the most important confront- 
ing the manufacturers. One of the main 
objects of the so-called congress of auto- 
mobile engineers to be held at Niagara 
Falls in August is to discuss this matter. 
The conference will be attended by the 
experts from the twenty-five leading con- 
cerns in the United States that are building 
gasoline automobiles, and a great deal 
ought to result from it. The intention is 
to so standardize parts and fittings that 
the same ones can be used on the vehicles 
built by all the twenty-five makers who 
are members of the association. 


WOULD STANDARDIZE CONTROL. 


An interesting suggestion was recently 
made by Secretary Harry Unwin, of the 
N. A. A. M., to standardize the operation 
and control of gasoline automobiles 
That is, to bring about a general agree- 
ment among the makers to adopt the same 
arrangement of clutch and change speed 
levers and of brake and throttle control 
pedals, so that a driver who had become 
accustomed to one car would not be con- 
fused when changing to another of some 
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other make. Thus, if he were used to 
pulling a hand lever on the right side back- 
ward to reverse on one machine he would 
not endanger life by plunging ahead at 
full speed when making the same move- 
ment on a new car, or he would not acceler- 
ate the motor by downward pressure on 
the toe of the throttle pedal when wishing 








FOR OIL SIDE-LAMP BRACKETS. 


to stop the machine by motion of the left 
foot with which he is accustomed to set 
the brake. It will readily be seen how 
the adoption of this suggestion, while 
presenting many difficulties in designing 
and construction, would be a great con- 
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Automobile Manufacturers more perhaps 
than any others, and an attempt has been 
started to secure at least such a modifica- 
tion of the different State laws as will 
make the license number obtained in one 
State and attached to the vehicle suffice 
for any other State into which the machine 
is taken. The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, the American Motor League and 
the Automobile Club of America are all 
similarly interested in the same legal 
subject. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
those connected with the automobile 
business fully recognize the need of press- 
ing the important matter of standardiza- 
tion and uniformity in all its ramifications 
while the industry is yet young. 


The Roumanian Petroleum 
Industry. 


The annual production of petroleum’ in 
Roumania has increased from 56,000 tons 
in 1893, to 310,000 tons during the year 
1902. Three companies practically con- 
trol the industry, the Steana, the Inter- 
national Petroleum Co., and the Telega 
Oil Co. The exports of petroleun] also 
show an increase of nearly 32) per cent. 
Kerosene and gasoline go largely} tof Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Norway,§ Buglaria 
and France, while the greater part of the 
exports of crude oil is taken by Austro- 
Hungarian refineries. 


Automobile enthusiasts of Newport, 


R. I., are endeavoring to arrange for an 
automobile race meet at Aquidneck Park, 
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venience to operators and would help to 
eliminate accidents. 

Although it is not directly connected 
with the standardization of vehicles and 
their parts and fittings, the question of 
uniform automobile legislation is just now 
interesting the National Association. of 





the plan being to limit the entry to cot- 
tagers and residents of the place. Among 
the cottagers who own fast machines are 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, Payne Whitney, Edward M. Robin- 
son, J. De Forest Danielson, H. O. Have- 
meyer, Jr., and Lawrence Waterbury 
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Variable Speed Motor Cycle 
with Worm Gearing. 


There is an evident tendency on the 
part of designers to incorporate into the 
motor bicycle the features of the four- 
wheel automobile. An example of this is 
the new bicycle with vertical motor and 
change speed gearing just brought out in 
England by Starley & Co., of Coventry. 
This anticipates in some measure the ideas 
for a direct shaft-drive bicycle presented 
by John C. Higdon, of St. Louis, in a letter 
published in the June 20 issue of THE 
AUTOMOBILE. Mr. Higdon proposed to 
have the motor mounted in a vertical 
position forward of the crank yoke of the 
pedaling gear. with its shaft extending in 
the plane of the frame. Power was to be 
transmitted to the driving wheel by means 
of bevel gears, the forward end of the shatt 
being connected to the engine shaft by 
means of a friction clutch controlled by a 
lever 

‘The construction of the Starley machine 
will be understood from the accompanying 
engravings, reproduced from The Moior 
Cycle, of London. Power is transmitted 
by means of a friction clutch and a short 
shaft through a set of change speed gears 
enclosed in an aluminum case to a worm, 
which rotates the chain sprocket. A 5-8 
inch chain drives the rear wheel. The 
same chain is used for starting, the crank 
axle being provided with a clutch that 
permits the rider's feet to remain stationary 
as soon as the engine is thrown into gear 

There are two speeds, the high gear being 
approximately five to one and the low gear 
nine to one. The engine may be thrown 
out of geai entirely and the machine 
pedaled with the engine running, or in 
coasting down a hill the engine may be 
thrown out of gear and stopped, saving 
wear and fuel and allowing the engine to 
cool. The drive is quite elastic, and is 
stated to be noiseless. The operating 
lever for the two-speed gear on the machine 
shown is a rod which passes down to the 
gear box, but future machines will have 
a wite coiled around a drum 1 1-4 inches 
in diameter, and operating a cross lever on 
the gear box. 

Another unusual device on this machine 
is the permanent support for raising the 
rear wheel from the ground to test the 
engine’ A permanent tube is brazed in a 
lug which forms part of each rear fork-end. 
These tubes reach to within five inches of 
the ground, and when the rider desires to 
raise his back wheel he takes two aluminum 
feet from a suitable clip on the frame, and, 
leaning the machine over to one side, 
inserts one of the feet. Then he leans the 
machine the other way, it now resting on 
the support, and inserts the other foot, 
when it stands firmly on the pair ot 'sup- 
poits. Then he mounts and starts his 
engine by turning the pedals by foot. If 
everything is satisfactory he dismounts, 
with the engine still running, takes out 
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the feet of his supports. remounts and 
pedals for a few yards, a ve1y easy opera- 
tion with the engine out of gear; then he 
throws in the low gear and is off. The 
practical moto: cyclist will realize the 
advantage of this. He might mount and 
start the machine in the usual way, as the 
worm gear does not make the engine any 
harder to: start with the compression off 
than with a belt-driven cycle, but it is 
much eaiset to start a cold engine with a 
stand, and every one will appreciate the 
advantage of having the engine free and 
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accompanied by Mrs. Fulmer, Miss A. L 
Wade and A. C. Stewart, entered th« 
Valley on July 17. Having carefully 
examined the various roads leading from 
Los Angeles to the Yosemite, they decided 
to take the Wawona route. They cam« 
through without a single mishap and 
without making any repairs on the journey. 

The machine was a 6 1-2 horsepower 
gasoline carriage, with special gears for 
hill-climbing. The worst parts of the 
journey were from Antelope to Tejon and 
over the Bakersfield plains. In some 





STARLEY MOTOR BICYCLE, WITH CHANGE SPEED GEARING, 


running while starting the bicycle and 
being able to throw in the motor on the 
low gear as soon as the rider is well in the 
saddle. 

Another feature of the Starley motor 
cycle is that the flywheels are made from 
steel stampings, one flywheel and the con- 
necting rod shaft and center shaft being in 
one piece, and the other piece interlocking 
on the connecting rod axle end without 
any loose nut and washer. The Starley 
has been tested and is pronounced a suc- 
cess. As a departure from the generally 
popular type, it has none of the freakish 














STARLEY MOTOR AND GEARING. 


features that are not uncommon in ma- 
chines that embrace radical departures 
from the usual design. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY ENTERED BY AUTO 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Special Correspondence. 

San Francisco, July 28.—At last the 
Yosemite Valley has been entered by an 
automobile. Major J. Fulmer, formerly of 
Chicago, but now a resident 6f L68 Angeles, 








places the heat was so great that it melted 
the wax around the spark coils, which had 
to be cooled by pouring water on them. 
The steepest grade was near Newhall, 
where the party had to get out of the car 
and walk. 

The Tehachapi Mountains were negoti- 
ated without serious difficulty and with no 
mishap. From Los Angeles to Raymond 
only $5 worth of gasoline was used. The 
party is the first to pass through the 
Sequoia Grove near Wawona in an auto- 
mobile. 

James G. Fair, Jr., and “Charlie” Fair 
(who was killed in an automobile accident 
near Paris last year), sons of the late 
United States Senator, J. G. Fair, several 
years ago tried to enter the Yosemite 
Valley in an automobile but did not suc- 
ceed. The gasoline engine broke down 
and was laid up for some weeks for repairs. 
Oliver Lippincott, the well-known photog- 
rapher, who is also an enthusiastic auto- 
mobilist, made an unsuccessful attempt 
two years ago or more to enter the valley 
in a motor car. 

Major Fulmer and party, after spending 
some time in the valley, will return to Los 
Angeles by way of Stockton, San Francisco 
and the roads along the coast. 


One of the Possibilities. 


“I don’t see how it could be any easier 
to catch an automobile with numbers ten 
inches high on it, than it would be to run 
one down with numbers only six inches 
high,” said the desk sergeant. 

“Oh, go wan!” retorted Officer Rafferty. 

“Do you?” returned the sergeant. 

“Sure; it’s easier to cover the six-inch 
wan wid a lap robe.” 
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Runabout Transcontinentalists Hail Ogden, (ore ee ea ch ae thes hie the 


and Krarup left their mark as they hit the 


: high spots with their axles 
Utah, with Joy. We are well and as dark as Indians. I 








Editor Tut AUTOMOBILE: 

Dear Sir:—From our last day’s run of 
100 miles out of the desert we arrived in 
Ogden, Utah, at 8 P. M., July 26. No 
lonely mariner ever gazed upon land with 
more thankful hearts than we saw the 
green grass, trees, and living water. When 
we came to the first big irrigation ditch 
we felt like giving the handlebar a twist 
and plunging the machine and ourselves 
into six feet of water. 





Our faces were blistered, our lips 
cracked, and our tongues and tonsils 
swollen from the alkali dust—and this 
oasis was “good for sore eyes.” <A good 
old Mormon family took pity on us and 








brought out apples, apricots and peaches, TOURISTS CROSSING AN ALKALI DESERT NEAR SALT LAKE. 


enclose a few pictures taken here and near 
Ogden 





L. L. WHITMAN. 
Ogden, Utah, July 28 


At a recent carnival in Dayton, O., the 
management of the carnival company that 
supplied the amusement electrified the 
citizens by driving an uncaged lion about 
the streets in an automobile. The lion, 
“Schley " was chained to a platform 
mounted in the tonneau body of the car, 
and though he made one or two attempts 








to “go ashore,’’ causing a small panic for 
the time, his attachment to the automo- 
bile was too strong, and he seemed to 
enjoy the ride. Earl Kiser drove the car, 
and as ‘“‘Schley”’ licked his chops quite 
frequently very close to the back of the 
plump operator's neck, Kiser now thinks 
he has nearly enough nerve to drive as 
MAKING A SLIGHT REPAIR ON THE NEVADA DESERT. fast as Barney Oldfield. 








and don’t you think for a minute that 
they tasted anything but good. 

It you want to take a wedding trip in an 
automobile and be alone in your happiness, 
I know of no better place where you will be 
free from prying eyes than on the vast 
desert of Nevada. We could run all day 
and not see a living human being, a green 
tree or a drop of water. The everlasting 
sage brush, the sand and hills and the blue 
sky are the only things worth mentioning. 

In this rare atmosphere an object that 
looked two or three miles away was 
probably fifteen or twenty. 

One day we saw a small town on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad as we came over 
a high plateau, that we were expecting to 
make for dinner. Instead of being a 
fifteen-minutes’ run, it took us one and one- 
half hours of lively running to get there. 

We are resting two days here in Ogden 
while having some photographic work 
done. Also we have to fix the steering 
spring which was broken on the rough 
roads a few days ago. 

We ran across the: trail.of the Packard ) 
machine and saw on many a brush stump ARRIVAL OF MESSRS. WHITMAN AND HAMMOND IN OGDEN, UTAH. 
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An Engine Stop for Factories. 


The engine stop shown in Fig. 1 is 
designed as a safety device for factory 
engines, by which, in the event of an acci- 
dent, the throttle may be closed electrically 
from any part of the building. In case an 
immediate shut-down is necessary. it 
saves the risk of delay owing to the engi- 
neer not being in the engine-room, and is 
especially valuable in such emergencies 
as the bursting of a steam pipe or fire in 
the engine-room, when it may be impossi- 
ble for him to reach the throttle at all. 

The power for closing the throttle is 
driven from a weight wound up on a drum, 
which is connected with the throttle-wheel 
by a sprocket chain. The weight is 
released by a trigger operated electrically. 
Fig. 2 shows the case in section, looking 
from the back, with the mechanism inside, 





FIG. 3—ENLARGED DETAIL OF TRIGGER, 


and Fig. 3 is an enlarged detail of the 
trigger. The sprocket-wheel H is bolted 
to the drum G on which the weighted cable 
winds, and both are fastened to the shaft, 
which is normally held from rotation by 


pawl B. B is held by arm D, and D by 
the trip E, which is released by the electro- 
magnet A. An electric battery, whose 
circuit may be closed by push-buttons 
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described, a device may be used to actuate 
it automatically when the engine speed 
exceeds a safe limit. This appliance, 
illustrated in Fig. 4, consists of a small 
Pickering governor on whose movable 
collar a flange makes contact with a pair of 
insulated contact springs, thus closing the 





FIG, |.—-ENGINE STOP ACTUATED FROM ANY PART OF A FACTORY. 


located wherever desired, energizes A. 
To prevent the falling weight from closing 
the throttle valve too forcibly, the dashpot 


at the right end is used. As the shaft 


turns, its threaded portion S carries the 
piston P to the right, compressing the air, 
which escapes by the by-pass valve V at 
the desired rate. When the piston has 
nearly finished its travel, the adjustable 
releasing valve 9 is opened by contact 
against the bottom of the dashpot, allow- 
ing the weight to close the throttle valve 
firmly but without shock. 

To insure that the device shall always 
be ready for service, the makers recom- 
mend that it be used daily for the regular 
stopping. This guards against failure to 
give it the ordinary care given the rest of 
the machinery. 

In connection with the engine stop just 





FIG. 2—SECTION OF ENGINE STOP CASE AND MECHANISM LOOKING FROM REAR. 


engine stop circuit and shutting down the 
engine. It is useful as a protection 
against burst flywheels and similar dis- 
asters due to the engine “running away.” 





FIG. 4.—AUTOMATIC SPEED REDUCTIO 
ATTACHMENT. 


Both of these appliances, which are 
known respectively as the Monarch Engine 
Stop and the Monarch Speed Limit, are 
made by the Consolidated Engine Stop 
Co., of 100 Broadway, New York. The 
makers give a list of well-known concerns 
using their equipment. including the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Akron, O.; the De La Vergne 
Refrigerating Machine Co., New York; 
Randolph & Clowes, Waterbury, Conn.; 
and the Westinghouse Machine Co., East 
Pittsburg. 





Residents of St. Joseph, Mich., are plan- 
n ng to utilize the vast tract of waste land 
between that city and Benton Harbor by 
draining it and building a lake shore boule- 
vard between the two cities. The plans 
contemplate the construction of a new 
bridge over the St. Joseph River and the 
sale of factory sites along the new road. 
The possibility of an automobile factory is 
hinted at, the site for it being near Benton 
Harbor. 
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Handsome New Garage at 
the Golden Gate. 
Special Correspondence. 
San Francisco, July 25.—The first 
building especially constructed in San 


Francisco for use as an automobile station 
has just been completed on Golden Gate 
Avenue and occupied. Architecturally it 
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handsomely appointed. The front part 
of the interior is devoted to the salesroom, 
which is finished in natural redwood. To 
the left along one side of this large apart- 
ment are the offices of the president, 
secretary, bookkeeper, stenographer and 
clerks. In one corner is an ingle-nook 
with an old-fashioned brick fireplace in 
the Dutch style. The repair shop is in the 
rear, but, being provided with skylights, is 
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NEW SAN FRANCISCO GARAGE IN MISSION STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


is probably the handsomest garage in 
America. The building is in the style of 
the California missions, with a roof of 
heavy red tiles. It is of one story and is 
splendidly lighted throughout. The front 
elevation is divided by square columns, 


just as well lighted as the rest of the build- 
ing. 

The floors throughout are cemented 
There is a station for charging electric 
machines, and there are lockers for the use 
of the customers who store their cars in 
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Advises Coast Charging Stations. 


Electric automobiles are very popular 
on the Pacific Coast, but one great draw- 
back to more general use of vehicles of this 
type is that much difficulty is experienced 
in some sections in finding a charging sta- 
tion provided with means for supplying 
the necessary direct current, the alternat- 
ing current being practically universal in 
California. The purchase of converters 
entails an expense of from $300 to $500, or 
about half the original cost of the average 
electric runabout, making them too expen- 
but such an 
item would not be too large for a central 
station. To bring this matter more forci- 
bly before the management of light and 
power stations on the Coast, A. E. Brooke- 
Ridley recently read a paper on the sub- 
ject at a meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Electric Transmission Association, in San 


sive for individual owners 


Francisco, calling particular attention to 
the fact that charging electric automobile 
batteries.could be made a profitable busi- 
ness for central stations, particularly be- 
cause the current would be required during 
the day, in the majority of cases, when the 
usual dynamo equipment is practically 
idle. 


G. W. Peavy, H. V. Jones and T. C. 
Jordan, crop experts of Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently made a tour through Minnesota 
and the Dakotas examining the crop con- 
ditions. Heretofore such trips were made 
with horses, and were necessarily limited. 
With the motor car, however, the crop 
experts found they could cover a wide 
territory and gain a much more thorough 








REPAIR SHOP AND THE INGLENOOK IN THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO AUTOMOBILE ESTABLISHMENT. 


with ornamental capitals, into six parts. 
Over the last opening, which leads to the 
garage and repair shop, is a clock. Over 
the four central spaces the words “ National 
Automobile Co.,” appear in large terra- 
cotta letters of a darker color than the 
rest of the building. 

The interior is bright, cheerful and 


the house. Up to the present time these 
quarters are the only ones in San Francisco 
especially constructed for the purpose for 
which they are used. 

The National Automobile Company is 
Pacific Coast agent for the Rambler, Knox, 
Haynes-Apperson, Autocar, Toledo, Peer- 
less, Daimler and Waverley automobiles. 


knowledge of the crop conditions than 
ever before. The crop outlook was 
reported good. 

Marietta, O., announces that automobile 
races will be a part of the racing program 
at the county fair on September 1, 2, 3 and 
4. 
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Vehicle Tire. 


No. 734,529.—H. G. Fiske, of New York. 
A solid tire bound to the rim by seg- 
mental wires A A, whose ends enter nipples 
B in thelocking clamps. The tire is made 
larger than the rim, and is compressed into 
place by external pressure in a suitable 
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FISKE SOLID TIRE CONSTRUCTION. 


machine, while the screws C are tightened 
inthelugs. The ends of the wire approach 
each other more and more as the tight- 
ening proceeds, and the wires are finally 
crimped slightly by the pressure, which 
locks them securely. The wires are made 
in as many sections to the circle as neces- 
sary, four being shown. The tire shown is 
strengthened for tractive uses by having 
threads D D from the fabric E at its base 
vulcanized into the body of the tire. 


Manufacture of Spark Plugs. 


No. 735,015.—A. De Dion and G. 
Bouton, of Puteaux, France. 

A plug porcelain having the outer cap 
“soldered”’ to it. Copper for the cap and 
alloy of 85 per cent. of copper and 15 per 
cent. aiuminum for the solder are suggested 
as materials. 


Induction Coil. 


No. 734,197.—C. F. Splitdorf, of New 
York. 

Acoil having a divided secondary wound 
directly upon the insulation surrounding 
the primary, which insulation may prefer- 
ably take the form of a thin rolled sheet of 
hard rubber. The two halves of the sec- 
ondary are retained by split hard rubber 





SPLITDORF INDUCTION COIL. 


shells, telescoped or threaded together in 
the manner shown. It is to be noted that 
these rubber casings, since they are not 
continuous but are perforated centrally to 
admit the primary, cannot properly be re- 
garded as insulation, which must be sup- 
plied by the wax with which the coil is 
subsequently filled. 
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Process of Nickel Plating. 


No. 734,522.—T. A. Edison, of Llewellyn 
Park, N. J. 

The plating process used to protect the 
steel parts of the Edison storage battery 
from rusting. It consists in first depos- 
iting a coat of nickel by the ordinary 
electrolytic method, and then welding the 
nickel to the steel (or iron) by heating the 
articles in a cast-iron or clay muffle, sealed 
and filled with hydrogen or other non- 
oxidizing gas, to a bright yellow heat. The 
inventor states that when cooled the 
metals are so perfectly welded that sheet 
steel thus. treated can be subsequently 
drawn in dies without the nickel peeling 
off. u 


Tire Fastening Patents. 


Nos. 734,912 to 734,916.—A.H. Marks, of 
Akron, O. 

No. 734,912. A tire designed to be held 
mechanically and not depending for grip on 
the air pressure within it, and therefore not 
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end and traversed by a large number of 
small pipes of various lengths, the longest 
being the length of the barrel and the 
shortest barely projecting from the head at 
the other end. The exhaust is discharged 
from these small pipes without being 
obstructed by baffle plates or otherwise. 


Two Magneto Igniters. 


No. 734,851 —G. A. Goodson, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The Goodson igniter, in which a toothed 
wheel A, driven by the engine, carries a pin 
B (dotted) engaging a corresponding pin 
on the back of cam disc C, attached to the 
armature shaft. C is driven by B through 
half a turn, stretching the spring D, which 
then impels C quickly through the next 
half turn, generating a strong momentary 
current in the armature. The toe of cam 
C acts on the igniter push tod E at the 
proper moment to break.the circuit when 
the current is strongest. 
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MARKS MECHANICAL TIRE FASTENING, AND MODIFICATIONS, 


liable to cause accident in the event of 
puncture. The edges of the outer shoe 
come down at the sides of the felloe and are 
held by segmental plates A, under the 
edges of which the shoe has beads B for 
further security. 

No. 734,913. Similar to the above ex- 
cept in the form of plates A and the omis- 
sion of the beads. 

No. 734,914. The edges of the shoe are 
beaded and held under the rolled-in rim 
by the spreading effect of the locking strip 
A, which is forced down by the air pressure. 

Nos. 734,915; 734,916. Modified forms 
of shoes held by segmental side plates as 
shown. 


Exhaust Muffler. 


No. 734,868.—C. C. Hill, of Chicago. 
A barrel or large pipe, open at the outer 
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No. 734,852.—G. A. Goodson, of Provi- 
dence. 

A more developed form of the preceding 
invention, in which friction buffers are ar- 
ranged to absorb the momentum of the 
armature at the end of its spring-impelled 
motion. 


Steam Boilers. 


No. 735,021.—F. E. Stanley and F. O. 
Stanley, of Newton, Mass. 

The well-known Stanley boiler with the 
gasoline pipe passing twice vertically 
through the boiler to vaporize the gasoline 
without carbonizing it. 

No. 735,045.—G. E. Whitney, of Boston. 

A boiler in which the same end is ob- 
tained as in the Stanley, by passing the fuel 
through a pipe coiled around the boiler shell 
inside the lagging. 
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Planetary Speed Gear. 
No. 734,891.—H. A. Knox, of Spring- 
field, Mass. 
The Knox speed-changing gear. A is 
the driving shaft, B the sprocket pinion 








GOODSON MAGNETO IGNITER. 


from which the power is delivered, C a 
sleeve adjustably threaded on the shaft 
and carrying dogs D actuating the high 
speed clutch. These dogs are shown in the 
engaging position. Keyed to A is the hub 
of a disc E, which constitutes the fixed 
member of the high-speed clutch. Disc F 
is loose, and carries two pinions G, which 
mesh with spur teeth cut on the hub of E 
and with an internal gear cut in the periph- 
ery of the irregular casting H, which turns 
loosely on the shaft and carries pinions / 
and the sprocket pinion B, the latter keyed 
onit. The movable member of the clutch 
is a plate J, attached to F. Turning 
loosely on the hub of B is disc K, in the 
periphery of which is cut an internal gear 
meshing with pinions /. These pinions 
mesh also with teeth cut in a flange L pro- 
jecting from E. For the slow speed ahead, 
the friction band on K is tightened, locking 
K. Then, as £ turns, it causes pinions / to 
roll in the internal gear, carrying H and B 
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with them. For the reverse, the band on 
F is tightened, and pinions G drive H back- 
ward. For the high speed, the dogs D 
force F and J hard against E. Then pin- 
ions G cannot turn, and therefore carry H 
with them at the speed of E. 


Ball Bearing. 

No. 734,194.—A. Riebe, of Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

A bearing in which the balls run in 
slightly grooved tracks in cylindrical sur- 
faces. Removable pieces A, wide enough 
to admit one ball at a time, are used to 
insert or renew the balls. 


Conical Flywheel Clutch. 
No. 734,893.—A. C. Krebs, of Paris, 
France. 

This is the new Panhard clutch, first 
shown here at Madison Square Garden last 
January. The general object is to obtain 
clutching and unclutching without moving 





RIEBE BALL BEARING. 


the clutch shaft longitudinally. A is the 
flywheel, in the hub of which is journaled 
the end of the clutch shaft B, carrying the 
female member C of the clutch. The male 
member D turns with the flywheel by 
reason of the pins E, on which it is free to 
shift. It is normally pressed against C by 
spring F, the rear end of which bears 
against the threaded collar G on the shaft. 
When the clutch is thus engaged the spring 
thrusts are self-sustained. The clutch is 
released by the split thrust collar H; and 


when this is done the shaft is held from 
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moving backward by the stationary thrust 
block J. By making the bearing in the 
flywheel hub loose, and pins E also, a slight 
loss of alignment of the shafts can be in- 
curred without binding. 


Proposed Automobile Roadway. 
Special Correspondence. 
La Porte, Ind., Aug. 1.—Residents of 
this place and of Toledo and Cleveland are 
much interested in a proposed automobile 


“railway’’ to be built between the cities 
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KREBS CONICAL FLYWHEEL CLUTCH, 


mentioned, after plans by R. T. Van Val- 
kenburg, an inventor of La Porte, who has 
recently taken out several patents covering 
the design and construction of this new 
roadway. It is to be made of cement, 
twenty-one feet wide, and divided for the 
use of vehicles of different classes, light 
pleasure vehicles using the middle road- 
way, and heavy vans or other commercial 
vehicles being confined to the sides. There 
are to be two tracks in each direction, the 
vehicles provided with flanged 
wheels to run in these grooves, while an 
ingenious will permit one 
vehicle to turn out and pass another at any 
point along the line. 

A company has been formed to exploit 
Mr. Van Valkenburg’s patents. While 
the roadway will be used more particu- 


being 


arrangement 


larly by the vehicles belonging to the com- 
pany, it is stated that private automobiles 
are to be permitted to use the center road- 
way, upon payment of a reasonable toll 
charge. 


Storage Station Damaged by Fire. 

An explosion of gasoline on the afternoon 
of August 4, on the third floor of the build- 
ing at 121 and 123 West 31st street, New 
York, which is occupied as a repair shop 
by the Motor Vehicle Repair and Storage 
Company, seriously injured Julius Ash, 
who was at work on a Mors machine, be- 
longing to H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, 
and damaged a number of valuable cars 
which were undergoing repairs. A serious 
fire was narrowly averted by the prompt 
action of the workmen, although the flames 
were not subdued until considerable dam- 
age had been done, the.loss being esti- 


. mated at about $15,000. 
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ENDURANCE RUN RULES. 

Conditions tentatively adopted for the 
October endurance run from New York to 
Cleveland—now extended to Pittsburg— 
under the management of the National 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers 
indicate clearly that this is to be a much 
severer test of the enduring qualities of 
the cars than any of its predecessors. 
The distance will be nearly double that of 
the run to Boston last fall and over a course 
much more difficult; every stop, regardless 
of cause, will cost the competitor one or 
more demerit marks, and all repairs must 
be made in the presence of the official 
observers. 

Changes from the rules of previous con- 
tests that will be received with general 
favor will be the requirement that upon 
their arrival at destination the cars be 
placed in charge of a board of examiners 
for critical inspection and the noting of 
their condition after the trip; the decision to 
classify the machines according to selling 
price instead of by weight; the changing 
of observers on all the cars each day, and 
the decision to penalize competitors for 
time lost in making repairs to or replace- 
ments of tires. 

The wisdom and justice of another 
ruling that is being considered is open to 
some, question—that is the rejection of 
entries,.of any machines, that are, not 
regularly .catalogyed.,stock, ears, The 
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intent of this may be only to eliminate 
any chance of the public gaining a sus- 
picion of having been deceived by the 
entry and competition of especially-built 
or equipped cars without publication of the 
fact that they are departures from the 
regular models sold by the same manufac- 
turers. This is commendable; but the 
refusal to admit to competition all but 
regular stock cars would have a much 
wider and a less desirable effect. Machines 
that have been stock cars this year will 
in many cases not be the regular models 
of the same manufacturers next year 
Many of the manufacturers already have 
new models for 1904 finished or nearing 
completion. The fall endurance run offers 
an excellent opportunity for demonstra- 
ting these new cars in advance of the 
winter’s shows and of cataloging them as 
regular models Manufacturers, too, have 
new constructions in the form of carbure- 
ters, governing and controlling mechanism, 
transmission systems, pumps, lubricating 
devices, and new ideas in motors that they 
may have already tested to their own 
satisfaction, but which they wish to 
exploit for their next year’s production of 
cars. 

It would be placing an obstruction in 
the course of progress to refuse to admit 
machines having such improvements A 
better way will be to admit them but give 
full publicity to the departures from the 
stock cars already catalogued. 

If the endurance run were to be held in 
the spring or early summer, after the 1904 
models have been exhibited at the winter 
shows and are finally catalogued, the 
ruling to reject the entires of all but stock 
cars would be eminently proper. Even 
assuming that the contest, although pro- 
moted by the manufacturers’ Association, 
is solely in the interest of the public, it 
seems probable that prospective buyers 
will be more interested in the performance 
of cars to be sold in 1904 than in those 
whose qualities have been demonstrated 
by a season’s use this year. 
> + 
DESCRIBING GASOLINE. 


To a person with a nice sense of the fit- 
ness of things and a love for perspicuity, it 
is just a little trying to be confronted, so 
frequently as the automobilist must be, 
with the necessity of describing the gaso- 
line he purchases in terms of the ingeniously 
inconvenient density scale in common use. 
The gasoline which the motorist wants and 
is sometimes lucky enough to get, has a 
specific gravity at 60° Fahrenheit of about 
.690, compared with the unit 1 assumed 
for water, and its “‘density”’ is 74° Beaumé. 

But a heavier grade of fluid, of higher 
actual specific gravity, is denoted by a 
lower number on the Beaumé scale, and a 
lighter fluid of lower specific gravity (and, 
properly speaking, of lower density also), is 
assigned a higher number on the Beaumé 
scale. Furthermore, degrees Beaumé do 
not correspond ,to definite gradations of 
specific gravity, For example,, a change 
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of 6° in one direction on the Beaumé scale— 
from 74° to 68°—means an increase in spe- 
cific gravity from .690 to .707, a difference 
of .o17; whereas a change of 6° in the other 
direction—from 74° to 80°—shows a change 
in specific gravity from .690 to .668, or .o22 
difference. Consequently, when the of- 
fered gasoline tests 72° instead of 74°, if you 
tell the dealer that its density is too high, 
he joyfully fills his measure with 68° fluid. 
Then you argue and explain to reluctant 
ears, and, when the proper amount of time 
has been wasted, you probably end by 
paying a bonus for the right fluid. 

If it were the universal custom to de- 
scribe gasoline simply as “light” or 
“heavy,” and not as “high” or ‘‘low,”’ the 
specific gravity or the Beaumé scale could 
be used at choice, and there would be no 
occasion for confusion. 


OLDFIELD’S NEW CONNECTION. 

The news that Barney Oldfield has 
signed to ride for the rest of the present 
reason at least on the ‘Bullet II” will be 
received with a sense of relief by the multi- 
tude of friends and warm admirers that 
have been won by the absolute fearlessness 
and the unvarying good nature which he 
has displayed upon every occasion when 
he has appeared before the public on an 
automobile on the race course. 

While the great nerve-tingling sidewise 
slide of Oldfield and his respect-compelling 
car on the turns of the track may no longer 
be seen, the public will gladly forego this 
spectacle in exchange for the feeling that 
its hero of the automobile track no longer 
risks his life every time he makes a circuit 
of the oval. A certain element of danger 
adds zest to any sport, but too great a 
risk robs the event of real enjoyment for 
the onlookers. 

Oldfield’s new aquisition will give the 
“Bullet IL” a chance of vindicating itself 
on American soil for its misfortunes on 
the Emerald Isle—an opportunity that 
thousands will be as pleased to see it suc- 
ceed in as in seeing its driver meet in com- 
petition and defeat all foreign comers— 
Henri Fournier included. 

The progressive cutting of his own track 
records by Barney Oldfield, on the racing 
machine with which his name and fame 
have become identified has a significance 
rather different from that which would 
attach to the same performances with 
almost any other sort of a car. 

The Ford-Cooper racer not only lacks 
most of the other “‘frills’’ necessary to a 
road vehicle, but it has neither rear springs 
nor compensating gear. It is simply an 
enormous engine, a clutch, and a pair of 
bevel gears, mounted on a very elementary 
running gear. Doubtless its builder 
thought that since it was intended for 
nothing but track use, to complicate the 
transmission by using rear springs would 
be merely a waste of metal and driving 
power. Presumably, too,-he argued that, 
since the tear wheels were going to skid 
anyway they might as welljskid a little 
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more, so he omitted the differential to 
save weight and complication. 

Possibly he was right: but as no one who 
has witnessed the spectacle is likely to 
forget, the skidding of the rear wheels on 
the curves is so excessive that the daring 
operator has to steer, not at a tangent to 
his actual course, but at the inner rail of 
the track, which he would instantly 
demolish were his pace less terrific. The 
limit of speed under such circumstances 
is simply in the ability to stay on the track, 
or, in other words, in the ability to counter- 
act centrifugal force by driving against it; 
and the repeated raising of this apparent 
limit means only that Mr. Oldfield has 
been learning a little better each time how 
to manage his steed 





FIFTH SELDEN PATENT SUIT SETTLED 
BY VERDICT FOR PLAINTIFF. 

The last of the five suits that were 
brought in 1900 by the Electric Vehicle 
Co. for alleged infringement of the Selden 
gasoline vehicle patent, with the object of 
proving the validity of the patent, was 
settled last Tuesday, August 4, when the 
Buffalo Gasoline Motor Company 
mitted to a decree acknowledging the 
validity of the patent and admitting 
infringement. Application was then made 
to the Licensed Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, the present owners of the 
Selden patent, for a license and member- 
ship in the association, both of which 
applications have been granted. 

The case against the Buffalo company 
was first instituted on July 12, 1900, the 
charge being contributory infringement, 
this concern being a manufacturer of 
gasoline motors for automobiles. The 
defendants filed a demurrer on September 3 
of the same year, which was overruled by 
Judge Hazel, of the United States Circuit 
Court for the western district of New York. 
The. settlement of this suit leaves the 
Licensed Association free to bring addi- 
tional suits whenever it is deemed advisa- 
ble, the various original cases, all of which 
are now disposed of, providing it with 
citations for future legal battles. It is 
anticipated that several important suits 
for infringernent of the Selden patent will 
be brought this fall. 

Of the five original suits referred to, 
the first was instituted against the Winton 
Motor Carriage Company as a prominent 
representative of the industry at large; 
the second was brought against the Buffalo 
Gasoline Motor Company, on the grounds 
of contributory infringement; the third 
against the Auto Forecarriage Company, 
which concern closely followed the original 
Selden design; the fourth against Smith & 
Mabley, charged with importing infringing 
vehicles, and the last against Ranlet 
Brothers, of Vermont, operating under the 
name of the Ranlet Automobile Company, 
the object being to have one case decided 
in the eastern district. All of these 
defendants’havé now acknowledged the 
Svhiidity of thé’Selden patéht: mean 
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Conditions for Fall Endurance Test. 


Rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the October endurance contest to 
be conducted by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers were adopted at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the N. A. A. M,. 
held at the headquarters of the association 
in New York on Wednesday afternoon, 
August 5. Following is a synopsis of the 
conditions decided upon: 

It is the of the 
Association of Automobile 
turers that the first annual endur- 
ance test promoted by it shall take 
place 
ordinary 


National 
Manufac- 


desire 


under 
conditions. The 
contest will not be, in any sense, a 


as nearly as possible 


touring 


test of speed; indeed, every precaution 

will be taken to eliminate that feature. 

The points to be determined are as 

follows: 

1 The condition of each com- 
peting car at the finish of the contest. 

2. The cost of repairs on each car 
and the time required to make them. 

3. The efficiency of brakes. 

4. The hill climbing capacity of 
the cars. 

The association feels that all of the 
questions in which the public is vitally 
interested relate to cars of standard, stock 
patterns, regularly catalogued and offered 
for sale. It is probable, therefore, that no 
other will be admitted to the test; that an 
examination will be made, prior to the 
start, of each entry, to ascertain that it is 
exactly as catalogued and that the exam- 
ination will be repeated at the finish and 
every change noted by the Board of Ex- 
aminers. 

A new plan, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, though it has been successfully 
tried in England, will be adopted in the 
selection of observers. Each contestant 
will be required, at the time of entry, to 
nominate an observer, for whose conduct 
he shall be responsible. No observer will 
be allowed to ride on a car made, owned or 
controlled by the man who nominates him. 
Observers will be changed every day. 
The Association believes that this will 
result in the filing of careful, critical re- 
ports of the performances of the cars and 
will also afford an opportunity for an 
intelligent lot of observers, most of whom, 
of course, will be attaches of the factories, 
to add materially to their stores of infor- 
mation. 

In no run so far held in this country has 
the condition of the cars at the finish of the 
run been taken into consideration. And 
yet this feature is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of all. On arrival at the destina- 
tion, the cars will be taken in charge by 
officials, in exactly the condition in which 
they arrive. - They will be critically exam- 
ined by a Board of Examiners, consisting 
of thoroughly ‘experienced; disinterested 
men and willibe awardéd pdéints in accord- 


ance with the findings of the board. The 
chairmanship of the board will probably 
be offered to one of the widely known pro- 
fessors of one of the universities and the 
remaining positions to men who will be 
recognized as eminently fitted for the task. 

October has been selected for the test 
because it is reasonably certain that the 
weather will be good and because at that 
time, the test will occasion little disturb- 
ance in the routine work of the factories. 

The association believes that, next to 
condition at the finish, reliability and 
freedom from stoppage and repair are 
most. important. It has therefore prac- 
tically decided upon a penalty of one point 
lost for every minute a car stops, no matter 
what the cause except to avoid frightening 
horses. The repairs and replacements will 
be carefully noted by the observers and 
will, of course, be taken into consideration 
by the board of examiners. It has been 
said that in earlier contests advantage was 
taken of opportunities to make unpenal- 
ized stops to the advantage of the engine 
or some other part of the vehicle. In the 
coming test this will be impossible. The 
chances of stoppages for reasons beyond 
the control of the operator are, of course, 
alike in all cases. 

In the matter of classification a radical 
departure has been made. Weight has 
ceased to be a reliable basis. The Asso- 
ciation believes that the public is more 
deeply interested in the matter of price than 
in any other possible method of classifi- 
cation and has therefore adopted that basis. 
There will be six or more classes, ranging 
from $1,000 and under to $3,500 and over. 

Repairs must be made in the presence of 
observers and at no other time. Imme- 
diate disqualification will be the result of 
an attempt to make a repair or adjustment 
under any other condition. Official gar- 
ages will be provided but only for the 
storage of cars while observers are neces- 
sarily absent and it will be impossible for 
an operator to enter a garage unless accom- 
panied by his observer. 

The Association feels that the public is 
as dependent on the reliability of tires as 
on any other part of the vehicle. It can 
find no reason, therefore, why they should 
be exempt from penalty in case of trouble. 
Time consumed in tire repairs will therefore 
be penalized. 

The rules, in detail, will be ready for 
publication on August 12. 








PROBABLE DAILY STAGES ON FALL 
ENDURANCE RUN. 


Secretary Harry Unwin, of the N. A. A. 
M., accompanied by C. H. Martin, returned 
to New York from Cleveland by rail on 
July 28, after having completed their auto- 
mobile trip to Cleveland with the object 
of se¢uting all the infotthation possibfe ‘for 
the usé'6f the associdtiOn in arratiging the 
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details of its coming endurance contest. 
Mr. Unwin states that it will probably be 
necessary to go over the route a second 
time, and perhaps twice more, before the 
final details are completed. The next trip 
the route from Cleveland to 
Pittsburg, to which city it has been de- 
cided to extend the run. The roadsin that 
section are not yet decided upon, and 
nothing is known of their condition. 

A serious problem which will have to be 
met is that of finding suitable accommoda- 
tions for the contestants and observers, and 
this contingency may require a change 
from the original plan, so far as the daily 
sections of the contest are concerned. In 
this event the first night will probably find 
the tourists pushing through to Pine Hill, a 
town in the Catskills, 130 miles from New 
York, where large summer hotels will 
afford ample accommodations. The sec- 
ond night the destination will probably be 
Binghamton, the third night either Corning 
or Bath, and Buffalo will terminate the 
fourth day’s run. The night of the fifth 
day will find the contestants in Erie, the 
run into Cleveland being made on the day 
following. Three days will be spent in 
Cleveland, the time being occupied in 
racing, hill-climbing contests and exhibi- 
tions, and on the day following the vehi- 
cles will be headed for Pittsburg. While 
this schedule is not final, it will probably 
be carried into effect. 


will cover 





“OLD PACIFIC” TOURISTS REACH DES 
MOINES, IOWA, THROUGH MUD. 


Telegraphic advices from Messrs. Fetch 
and Krarup, the transcontinental auto- 
mobile tourists, bring the news that Des 
Moines, Iowa, was reached on the evening 
of August 4. The tourists arrived in Fre- 
mont, Neb., on July 30, having expe- 
rienced some difficulty with muddy roads 
and the driving chains of the car. In ford- 
ing a slough near Clark, Neb., the motor 
“drowned,” causing a delay of two 
After Columbus better 
roads were encountered and Fremont was 
reached with ‘everything O. K.”’ 

Omaha was reached at 11 o'clock, July 
31. It had rained continually and the 
The roads in Pot- 
tawattomie County, Iowa, across the Mis- 
souri River from Omaha, the tourists were 
told, were all ‘‘blue gumbo” clay, and 
would be impassable from the all-night 
rain, so August 1 was spent in Omaha and 
the car was thoroughly cleaned—some- 
thing it badly needed after the previous 
week's mud bath. The battery was also 


was 


hours leaving 


roads were very heavy. 


renewed. 

The tourists reached Atlantic, Iowa, on 
August 3, and reported easy going on roll- 
ing section line roads. Cattle drovers were 
numerous there. The breaking of the 
fourth cyclometer was the only incident 
reported. 

Nearing Des Moines the roads were alter- 
nating rough and muddy, but there were 
no incidents of consequence until, ten miles 
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out of Des Moines, the tourists were met 
by a party of motorists and escorted into 
the city. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF A. C. A. COM- 
MERCIAL CONTEST ISSUED. 


The contest committee of the Automo- 
bile Club of America has just published a 
report of its commercial vehicle contest, 
which was held on May 20 and 21 in New 
York City. It may be remembered that 
this contest was arranged after conferences 
by the contest committee with the manu- 
facturers of commercial vehicles in New 
York in January, 1903, and with repre- 
sentatives of commercial institutions hav- 
ing large delivery systems, the object being 
to establish rules and regulations governing 
the contest that would develop the advan- 
tages of power vehicles for commercial pur- 
poses, with a further view of encouraging 
their introduction and use. 

The report is very complete and full, 
embracing in addition to the minute 
record for each contesting vehicle of its 
performance, each day, a detailed descrip- 
tion and dimensions of each vehicle, with 
photographs. The rules for the test and 
the description of the course are given at 
length, and the work of the trucks and 
delivery wagons are analyzed for easy 
comparison and study. 

The pamphlet, which is well printed and 
illustrated, embraces eighty-seven pages 
and the information contained should be 
of considerable value to those interested in 
the subject of commercial vehicles. 

A full report of the contest, with illustra- 
tions of the competing vehicles, was 
published in Tue AuToMoBILE of, May 30, 
and later, on June 13, appeared an an- 
nouncement of the awards. It is, there- 
fore, unnecessary to repeat the details. 

Vehicle Tax in Columbus. 
Special Correspondence. 

CotumBus, O., Aug. 1.—After much 
discussion by the city council a proposed 
city ordinance, taxing vehicles of all 
classes, has been passed and signed, but 
not until it was made a political issue. 

It is more than likely that the validity 
of the measure will soon be tested in the 
courts. Mayor Jeffrey that if 
enforced, the tax .will yield an annual 
income of over $30,000, which is to be 
used for street repairs and improvements, 
and he is anxious to know whether or not 
to depend on this sum for the purposes of 
the street department. 

The pending action puts City Solicitor 
Butler in a peculiar position, because he 
will be obliged to defend the measure, at 
the same time acting, in behalf of the city, 
as prosecuting attorney. Mr. Butler has 
been accused of being a corporation lawyer, 
which expression is supposed to indicate 
a belief that he will try to prove the new 
tax illegal, in the interests of the Columbus 
Railway & Light Company, the motor cars 
of which corporation are taxed just twice 
as much under the new ordinance as they 
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were previously, the present schedule of 
rates being $50 for each motor street car, 
and $25 for each trailer. There are 260 
cars in service, the total annual tax, under 
the new order of affairs, amounting to 
$13,500. 

It is understood that Solicitor Butler 
will base his attack on the grounds that 
the new measure is an example of class 
legislation, because it exempts non-resi- 
dents and farmers, and taxes only one 
vehicle belonging to an owner who has 
several, only one of whichis in use at a 
time. 

In its application to automobiles the new 
ordinance requires an annual tax on 
machines built for two passengers of $7, 
and a tax of $10 on four-passenger cars.’ 
An automobile furnjture van or transfer 
wagon is subject to an annual tax of $10. 


Banker Injunction Denied. 
Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, Aug. 3.—The injunction suit 
brought by a number of prominent auto- 
mohile owners of this city, headed by A. C. 
Banker, to prevent the city from enforcing 
the new ordinance requiring all automobiles 
to carry identification numbers, was heard 
before Judge Tuley last Friday. The 
court rendered an adverse opinion, stating 
that on account of the speeds at which 
automobiles are permitted to run some 
means should be provided to quickly 
identify them, and the numbers at present 
in use meet the requirements of the police 
department. 

In Justice Prindiville’s court, on August 
1, Mr. Banker was fined $5 and costs for 
violating the ordinance requiring the num- 
bering of automobiles, thus emphasizing 
the decision of Judge Tuley. The charge 
against Mr. Banker also covered his failure 
to have his machine licensed, but Justice 
Prindiville dismissed that part of the 
charge, stating that Judge Tuley had de- 
cided the question of numbering only, and 
had not so far rendered a decision on the 
general question of license. 

Ten other automobile drivers were ar- 
rested, charged with failure to procure 
licenses, or for not carrying identification 
numbers, and of this number three were 
fined $5 and costs each, while the others 
were discharged at the request of the city. 


Cleveland and Detroit Racing Dates. 
Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 1.—The race com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Automobile Club 
has received a sanction from the American 
Automobile Association racing board for a 
race meet for September 4 and 5, while 
Detroit gets September 7 and 8, so there 
will be four days of racing with but a 
single break. While the outcome is pleas- 
ing, as these were the dates originally 
selected by the local club, it develops that 
the Cleveland Driving Park Company has 
raised the rental of the Glenville track. 
The club members. are bringing every 
pressure to bear to secure better terms but 
the outlook is not very encouraging. 
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NEW VEHICLES) 


The Mercury Light Car. 


An interesting car of American manu- 
facture, weighing 1,250 pounds, 








and 


driven by a 7-horsepower, single-cylinder, 
illustrated herewith. 


vertical motor, is 
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Olive Street, Philadelphia, presents a very 
neat and finished appearance, the 
being characteristic of a heavier car 


lines 


Richard-Brasier Frame and Ignition. 
Additional details of construction of the 
new Richard-Brasier automobiles described 
and illustrated in the issue of THe AvutTo- 
MOBILE for August 1, are given herewith, 








MERCURY 7-HORSEPOWER LIGHT GASOLINE CAR. 


This vehicle possesses a number of features 
which are more common to heavy cars 
than to those of medium weight, including 
a transmission system having three for- 
ward speeds and reverse. This is of 
planetary type, bolted to the motor case 
and driving through a longitudinal pro- 
peller shaft and bevel gears. The wheel- 
base is 78 inches and the tread 48 inches. 

The vehicle frame is constructed of angle 
iron, the entire mechanism and the body 
of the car being attached to it, no perches 
being used to connect the front and rear 
axles, on which are mounted semi-elliptic 
springs. The wheels, which are of wood, 
are shod with 3-inch double tube tires 
The bearings of the front wheels are of ball 
type, while the line axle is mounted on 
roller bearings. An irreversible wheel- 
controlled steering mechanism is used, and 
three brakes are fitted, two band brakes 
acting on drums attached to the rear 
wheels, and the third brake acting on the 
transmission shaft. The hub, or emer- 
gency brakes, are operated by means of a 
hand lever, the transmission brake being 
actuated by a foot pedal. 

As will be seen by referring to the illus- 
tration of the chassis, the entire mechan- 
ism is of liberal proportions, the motor 
and transmission being mounted exactly 
in the lateral center, to assure good balance. 

This vehicle, which is manufactured by 
the Mercury Machine Company, 1328 





having accidentally been omitted in the 
haste of getting on the press the largest 
ordinary issue of an automobile paper that 
has ever been published in America. 

The frame of this interesting machine 
is tubular, the mechanism being carried 
on a sub-frame, formed of longitudinal 
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being fixed at the rear of the car, and 
mounted on a swivel hanger in front; in 
this way the springs fulfill the requirement 
met by the usual distance rod, the use of 
which is thus obviated. The wheels are 
of wood, fitted with double tube tires, ball 
bearings being liberally used throughout 
the vehicle. The driving wheel brake 
drums are firmly bolted to the spokes of 
the wheels, the spokes being enlarged at 
the points where the bolts pass through 
them, to assure ample strength. 

A few minor details of this car are of 
interest, including an electric circuit 
breaker, mounted in the rim of the steering 
wheel, an arrangement first adopted by 
M. Brasier some years ago, and common 
to all Mors cars and since imitated by not 
a few other makers; a starting ratchet con- 
trol rod, a movement of which engages one 
of the ratchet pauls at almost any point, 
rendering unnecessary the usual “ feeling”’ 
with the starting crank, before turning the 
motor over the compression; a multiple 
tube sight-feed lubricator, mounted on the 
dash and convenient to the operator, and 
the gasoline tank float indicator. A con- 
siderable storage space is found under the 
front seats, closed by a mahogany door. 

The Richard-Brasier cars are to be 
imported for the American market by 
Ed. Kampmann & Company, of Paris and 
New York, E. B. Gallaher being the general 
sales agent for the United States. Tem- 
porary offices have been taken at 152 West 
38th Street, New York, and in the mean- 
time a complete garage is being erected 
near soth Street, on Broadway. A 15- 
horsepower Richard-Brasier car is now on 
the way to this country, and Mr. Gallaher 
states that a 24-horsepower machine will 
be shipped within a short time. 

Mr. Gallaher is already very well known 
in the automobile trade, having been 
formerly general manager of the Search- 








CHASSIS OF MERCURY CAR, SHOWING 


trusses and cross-bars, similar to a num- 
ber of other light foreign cars. The 
springs, which are very nicely balanced, 
are of semi-elliptic type, the rear springs 








VERTICAL ENGINE AND SHAFT DRIVE. 


mont Automobile Company of Philadel- 
phia, and later serving in a similar capacity 
at the Mobile factory, in Tarrytown, New 
York. 
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BARNEY OLDFIELD SIGNS WITH WINTON 
TO DRIVE BULLET Il. 


Special Telegram. 

CLEVELAND, August 5.—Barney Oldfield 
signed an agreement to-day with the 
Winton Carriage Co., to use Alexander 
Winton's eight-cylinder Gordon Bennett 
racer, Bullet Ii, in his future racing. He 
will appear at Louisville, Ky., on August 
15; then at Kokomo, Ind. He will go for 
all records from one to fifty miles on the 
Glenville mile horse track at Cleveland 
during the race meet to be held by the 
Cleveland Automobile Club on September 
4 and 5. Oldfield felt that he had accom- 
plished all that was possible with safety 
on the ‘‘999”’ car that he has been using, 
as it was built only for short races on the 
track. 





DR. JACKSON RECOUNTS FEW VEHICLE 
AND TIRE TROUBLES ON LONG TRIP. 


Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 3.—The recent trans- 
continental tour accomplished by Dr. 
Nelson Jackson and his companion offers a 
remarkable commentary not only on the 
reliability of the Winton automobile but 
on the durability of Goodrich tires as well.' 

Charles Shanks, of the Winton Motor 
Carriage Company, has just received from 
Dr. Jackson a detailed report of the be- 
havior of the car and its fittings. It ap- 
pears that the transcontinental trip might 
have been made in considerably faster 
time had Dr. Jackson taken the precaution 
of arranging for relays of duplicate parts 
along the route, but he preferred to be 
independent and depended upon the 
original outfit and the resources of himself 
and assistant to carry him through. The 
only material carried, he writes, consisted 
of four extra spark plugs, one extra tire, a 
shovel, an axe, a camping outfit and a bull- 
dog asa mascot. He did not even carry a 
supply of lubricating oil; and this fact 
caused a loss of time, as he was obliged to® 
replenish his oil cans with anything that 
the country afforded. But he made a 
mistake in supposing that even such an 
ordinary commodity as lubricating oil 
could be obtained at every settlement. At 
one place he was forced to use axle grease, 
melting it up and pouring it into the lubri- 
cating system, while at another time he 
melted paraffine for this purpose. But the 
paraffine gummed and refused to flow 
through the lubricating tubes, causing hot 
bearings in several places. Naturally 
something gave way, and it proved to be 
the stud bolts on one of the connecting 
rods, necessitating a lay-over until the new 
parts could be obtained. 

At another place an intake valve in the 
air pump was lost, causing-another delay 
of five days. 

Dr. Jackson started with Goodrich tires 
on his front wheels and another make on 
the rear wheels. The Goodrich tires went 


through the entire trip absolutely without 
change, while the first set of tires on the 
rear wheels gave out before they had 
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Dates of Forthcoming American and Foreign Events. 


—Automobile Tournament at Monterey, Cal. 


Aug. 6 

Aug. 16 —International Races in Switzerland. 

Aug. 30  —lInternational Races at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Sept. 4- 5.—Track Races at Glenville. 


Cleveland Automobile Club. 
7- 8.—Track Races at Grosse Point. 


Rhode IsJand Automobile Club. 
6-15.—N. A. A. M. Reliability Run to Pittsburg and Incidental Tests. 


Sept,11 —Races at New York State Fair. 
Sept.I9 —Race Meet at P.ovidence. 
Oct. 


California Automobile Club. 


Detroit Automobile Racing Association. 
Automobile Club of Syracuse. 








crossed the Sierras. There was a delay of 
four days until another set of Goodrich 
tires could be obtained, and one of these 
rear tires held up to Omaha, while the 
other was replaced a short distance from 
Cleveland. 

The Winton people were anxious to over- 
haul the car when it reached Cleveland, 
but Dr. Jackson would not even permit it 
to be examined, stating that he was satis- 
fied that it was in good condition, and that 
he preferred to make the entire trip with- 
out aid from’the factory. Examination 
made at the New York branch showed 


that the car was in remarkably good con-. 


dition. The car is to be shipped to the 
Cleveland factory and refinished. Dr. 
Jackson has agreed to write a detailed 
description of his experiences on the tour, 
and it will be published in a booklet by the 
Winton Company. 





Sixth Paris Salon, December 10 to 25. 


The sixth annual International Exposi- 
tion of Automobiles, Cycles and Sports 
will be opened in the Grand Palace, Champs- 
Elysees, Paris, France, on the roth of De- 
cember, 1903, and will continue until 
December 25. The Exposition of 1903 is 
expected to surpass all previous automo- 
bile exhibitions. The Committee on Or- 
ganization has issued invitations to the 
manufacturers of all countries to partici- 
pate. Requests for information should be 
addressed to the Commissioner General of 
the Exposition of Automobiles, 6, Place 
de la Concorde, Paris, France. 





Cleveland Chauffeurs to Organize. 
Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 1.—A meeting of local 
professional automobile drivers has been 
called to consider plans for organizing a 
union. Probably 300 chauffeurs are em- 
ployed privately or in the various auto- 
mobile establishments, and there is a wide 
variation in wages. Aside frem the wage 
question, there is the matter of the treat- 
ment byemployer. The average chauffeur 
expects more consideration than is given to 
coachmen, and the question of whether or 
not the chauffeur shall be permitted to sit 
down with the other members of an auto- 
mobile party at a lunch at some wayside 
inn is one which has troubled more than 
one Cleveland society woman, and it has 
often been decided that if a man is good 
enough to risk one’s life in his charge, he is 
fit company for an informal lunch. This 
is one of the points which will be discussed 
at th> preliminary organization meeting. 





The number of automobile owners who 
employ some one to take care of their ma- 
chine seems to “be increasing. Owners 
who have tried taking care of their own 
machines, especially the large touring cars, 
say that a man will save his wages in 
keeping the machine in order. The 
chauffeurs believe that by organizing a 
union and fixing a regular wage scale, par- 
ticularly for special trips, they will secure 
more extensive employment than at 
present. Then, from a given headquarters 
a chauffeur may be called on short notice 
without annoyance, delay or uncertainty 
as to expense 





Sanctions for Fall Race . Meets. 


The American Automobile Association 
has granted additional racipg sanctions 
according to the following schedule: 
August 6.—California Automobile Club, Monterey, 

Cal. 

Sept. 4 and 5.—Cleveland Automobile Club, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Sept. 7 and 8.—Detroit, Auto Racing Association, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 11.—Automobile Club of Syractse, Syracuse, 
iy 
Sept. 19.—Rhode Island Automobile Club, Provi- 

dence, R. I. 

It is expected, also, that there will be a 
special fall race meet at the Empire City 
track, at Yonkers, N. Y., which will 
eclipse, if possible, the very successful 
event of July 25. The date of this meet 
will probably immediately proceed or fol- 
low the date of the Providence races, so 
that vehicles entered in one series can also 
compete in the other without inconve- 
nience. 





Attractions for Syracuse Races. 
Special Correspondence. 

Syracuse, Aug. 3.—The Syracuse Auto- 
mobile Club committee of the automobile 
races at the New York State Fair to be held 
on the afternoon of September 12, has 
assurances that Percy Owen, L. P. Mooers 
and H. S. Harkness will be here to compete 
in the regular and match races. An effort 
is also being made to secure Barney Old- 
field, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., has promised 
to come and a party of New York enthu- 
siasts will drive their machines to this city. 
The State Fair racing committee has 
promised the club the sum of $1,000 to be 
used for prizes. 





A movement has been started in Boston 
to organize a local motor-cycle club, and 
about 200 motor cyclists have signified 
their desire to become members: ” be 
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Touring in New England. 

The States of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire are beginning to attract many auto- 
mobile tourists, and the beautiful scenic 
effects of the Green and White Mountains 
are said to amply repay the tourist- for 
whatever discomfort he may meet with 
from unimproved roads. One of the 
latest to start on tour through these New 
England hills is George F. Chamberlain, 
of New York. Accompanied by his 
mother, Mrs. Albert Chamberlain, his 
brother, A. Ward Chamberlain, and Miss 
Emily C. Silkman, all of New York, he 
left Boston on July 27 for Portland. 
From Portland it was the intention to turn 
north across New Hampshire through the 
White Mountains, then down the Connec- 
ticut Valley for some distance and then 
across Vermont to Lake Champlain. 
From there the trip will be down the valley 
of the Hudson to New York. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who is a prominent member of the 
Automobile Club of America, is a close 
friend of James B. Dill, of East Orange, 
N. J., who started with his family on a 
similar trip on July 15. Both Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Dill have previously 
traversed the same route with horses. 


To Enlarge Autocar Plant. 
Special Correspondence. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 3.—The demand 
for machines has necessitated the putting 
on of additional hands by the Autocar 
Company, at Ardmore, on the Lancaster 
Pike. It has also become necessary to 
keep all hands working far into the night 
to fill orders with a reasonable degree of 
promptitude. This season’s experience 
having demonstrated that the present 
establishment is far too small to meet the 
requirements of its rapidly-growing busi- 
ness, the company is negotiating for addi- 
tional ground on which it is proposed to 
erect a large wing. It has developed that 
none of the adjoining land can be pur- 
chased, and the company will be compelled 
to build on leased land. As soon as pre- 
liminaries are completed, work will be 
begun on the addition, which is designed 
to increase the present floor area of the 
works by upwards of 50 per cent. 


Three Damage Suits Brought. 
Special Correspondence. 

SyracusE, Aug. 3.-—Three actions for 
damages have been brought in the Onon- 
daga County Court against Stephen 
Dayan, of this city, for an aggregate sum 
of $6,000 as the result of a runaway alleged 
to have been caused by Mr. Dayan’s auto- 
mobile near Cicero on June 28. Mig- 
nonette B. Myers, Lawrence Meyers and 
Rebecca F. Bergman are the plaintiffs. It 
is alleged that the plaintiffs were driving 
on the South Bay Road when the auto- 
mobile approached at a speed exceeding 
that allowed by law and that the driver of 
the machine did not heed a signal to stop, 
that the horses were frightened and ran 
away andthe occupants of the carriage 
were thrown jnto the ditch and injured, 
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News and Trade Miscellany. 


J. Bertholf is acting manager for Chas. 
E. Miller’s new retail store at 127 W. 38th 
St., New York. 

W. L. Edison, the son of Thomas A. 
Edison, has been engaged by J.C Brandes, 
of New York City, as city salesman for the 
Cudell cars. 

The Dubois Automobile Agency has 
moved into new quarters at 52 and 54 W. 
67th St., and will handle a full line of 
automobile supplies for the retail trade. 


Walter Greacen & Co., 12 Mechanic St., 
Newark, N. J., are placing on the market a 
full line of automobile markers or numbers 
for all states. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, has amended its 
automobile ordinance by limiting the 
speed of the motor cars to eight miles an 
hour, instead of ten miles, as previously. 

The Rex Automobile Co., of Cleveland, 
is a new enterprise in the industrial field. 
Its first gasoline machine, still in the 
experimental stage, is being built on the 
single-cylinder plan. 

The J. S. Leggett Mfg. Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is ready to ship machines and is 
making plans to put through a large num- 
ber this summer. Wayne Conger has 
taken a position with the company. 

The Autocar is authority for the state- 
ment that not one, as generally reported, 
but four motor cars were given to Jenatzy 
by the Daimler company for winning the 
international race for the Gordon Bennett 
trophy. 

A new automobile garage has been 
opened by Geo. W. Miller, at 370 South 
Main Street, Salt Lake City. This storage 
station is well equipped with suitable 
machinery and sundries; and will be open 
all night. 

H. W. Chapin, of the Brown-Lipe Gear 
Co., has returned to Syracuse from a trip 
West. He says the factory is running 
nights during the entire summer making 
equalizing and steering gears One hun- 
dred men are employed. 

Cleveland manufacturers and dealers 
are unanimous in the expressed belief that 
the automobile trade is practically in its 
infancy. Continued increase in manu- 
facturing capacity is the best evidence of 
their faith in a growing industry. 

The Holley Motor Co., of Bradford, Pa., 
is erecting an addition to its plant to be 
used as an assembling room. The new 
building will be 184 by 36 feet in dimen- 
sions. This will give the company a 
total of 12,000 square feet of floor space. 


The city asphalt inspector of Detroit has 
arrived at the conclusion that the gasoline 
that drips from a leaky tank on an occa- 
sional gasoline motor car will do the city’s 
asphalt pavement no harm. ‘The gaso- 
line that gets on the pavement from auto- 
mobiles. doesn’t amount. to a -row of 
shucks,”’ he says. 


Henry P. Jones, of Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of vehicle wheels, has announced 
that his two sons, Phineas Jones and H. 
Percy Jones, are now associated with him 
and that the business will be continued 
under the firm name of Phineas Jones 
& Co. 

While William Metzger, of Detroit, Mich., 
sales manager for the Cadillac motor car 
and local agent for a half dozen other auto- 
mobiles, is in Europe on his wedding tour, 
three stories are being added to his big 
brick storage station, making it five stories 
high. 

The British government is building a 
road in the Congo State, Africa, that will 
be 310 miles long, nine yards wide on the 
plains and five yards wide in the mountain 
districts. The road will be for the use of 
government automobiles in transporting 
freight. 

Banker Bros.’ Philadelphia house re- 
ports sales of autocars for the week ended 
August 1, as follows: Horace J. Beale, 
Parkersburg, Pa.; George H. Earle, Jr., 


~ Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Charles A. Reynolds, 325 


Arch St.; W. H. Doughertv, 1136 N. 
Front St. 


The Russell Motor Vehicle Co., of Cleve- 
land, has completed its first machine, the 
Russell light stanhope. It is driven by a 
6-horsepower gasoline engine and has 
chainless transmission. The same com- 
pany proposes to add other styles to its 
production. 


Gilbert R. Albaugh, formerly employed 
in the meghanical departments of the Olds 
and Cadillac plants at Detroit, is the 
designer and mechanical engineer for the 
Star Automobile Co., of Cleveland. He 
is also the inventor of three patented 
devices on the Star vehicles. 


Frank Hiatt, living near Straughn, O., 
is an up-to-date farmer, for he owns an 
automobile and uses it to go back and forth 
on his large farm of nearly 500 acres. 
He finds the automobile a great conveni- 
ence, and says he would not be without 
one since discovering its usefulness. 


Charles E Miller, maker, importer and 
jobber of automobile and bicycle material 
and specialties, has opened a retail branch 
in the heart of the New York city auto- 
mobile district, at 38th Street and Broad- 
way, where a complete assortment of auto- 
mobile sundries and supplies will be car- 
ried. 

The city council of Sheboygan, Wis., 
has passed an ordinance limiting the 
speed of automobiles to eight miles an 
hour on the city streets. The ordinance 
was passed in opposition to Mayor Born, 
who directed attention to the inconsist- 
ency of limiting the speed of automobiles 
to eight miles while street cars were 
allowed to travel at unrestricted speeds, 
running sometimes as, fast as tweny-five 
miles an hour. 
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The city council of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has modified the local automoble 
ordinance by changing the limit of maxi- 
mum speed from eight to ten miles an hour 
and the speed on turning corners from four 
to five miles. The maximum speed was 
kept at eight miles within the fire limits, 
however. 

The Siever Carriage Co., of Oneida, N. 
Y., has built an experimental gasoline 
touring car, under the supervision of M. 
R. Siever, secretary and treasurer of the 
concern. The transmission gear was de- 
signed by H. M. Reynolds, president of the 
company, who has applied for a patent on 
his invention. 

The Brighton Beach track has been 
leased by the Long Island Automobile 
Club for a race meet to be held on October 3. 
The late date was chosen to assure a good 
surface on the track and the presence of 
several fast cars whose owners have them 
in use in the country during the summer. 
Plate prizes alone will be offered. 


A delegation of Minneapolis motorists 
appeared before the county commissioners 
on July 20 and asked for the straightening 
of some of the crooked portions of the road 
from Shakopee to Eden Prairie, and the 
county surveyor was instructed to survey 
the land in the adjacent regions with a view 
of ascertaining the cost of the work. 

Milwaukee automobilists are to be pro- 
vided with a speedway—with a string to it. 
The Blue Mound road, west of the city, and 
leading to the State Fair Grounds, is to be 
improved, but it will not be boulevarded. 
[t was thought best to leave the road suit- 
able for speeding horses, so it will merely 
be made roo feet wide, graded and straight- 
ened, and a four-foot gutter made at each 
side for a bicycle path. 

It has been proposed by eastern manu- 
facturers that a large race meet be given 
in connection with the fall endurance con- 
test and admission charged, but the Cleve- 
land people who are working on the matter 
are not in favor of the plan of making the 
event a financial venture. It is claimed 
that it will be an event which will interest 
enthusiasts from all parts of the country 
and that it will be much better for the 
sport in general and will attract greater 
public interest if “‘the whole show” is free 
to everyone who cared to come. The 
matter is still under discussion. 

The Electric Auto Chair Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been granted the concession to 
operate its automobile chairs within the 
World’s Fair grounds. Semple S. Scott, 
the inventor, who lives in St. Louis, claims 
that the little vehicle has a uniform speed 
of three miles an hour, and will maintain 
exactly the same speed running either up 
or down a steep grade or on a level. The 
chair, carrying two persons, will be rented 
for fifty cents an hour. A sensitive guard 
rail is provided for preventing collisions. 
A pressure of only a few ounces on this rail 
is sufficient to push it back and lock the 
wheels. 
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Up to July 25 the total number of auto- 
mobile licenses issued in Cleveland was 919. 
This is an increase of 550 for the past 
twelve months—a good indication of the 
rapidity with which motor vehicles are 
growing in public favor 

Rapid progress is being m&de on the new 
factory of the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., in 
Syracuse. The building will be 125 by §5 
feet and five stories high. The capacity 
will be one and one-fourth times greater 
than that of the old building, which was 
only completed last winter. The com- 
pany is planning to build a 20-horsepower 
air-cooled machine to carry four passen- 
gers. This will be the first departure from 
the regular type. 

F. Smith, receiver in charge of the busi- 
ness of the American Motor Car Company, 
of Cleveland, O., states that three distinct 
propositions have been made by as many 
different parties to acquire the business, 
machinery and stock of the embarrassed 
concern. It is expected that one of the 
propositions will be accepted within a few 
weeks, and that the company will be in 
shape to manufacture cars this winter. All 
of the uncompleted cars on hand at the 
time of the failure have been finished and 
all but eight of them have been sold. 

The desire to own an automobile is 
becoming so general, and in some instances 
so intense, that people resort to odd means 
of obtaining them. Magistrate Breen, 
in the Tombs police court in New York, on 
July 22, issued a summons for Norman 
Selby, “ Kid McCoy.”” The summons was 
procured by Louis E. Thorman, who claims 
that on July 7 McCoy volunteered to raise 
some money for him on five $1,000 bonds 
but that he never saw McCoy again, 
though later he learned that the prize 
fighter had put up the bonds with an 
automobile company as security for a 
$3,000 car. 


Jules Sincholle, who made such a splen- 
did performance in his 40-horsepower 
Darracq at the Empire City Track races 
on July 25, wants to arrange a match race 
with Barney Oldfield for any distance from 
twenty-five to 1,000 miles, either on a 
track or on the road, in order to prove the 
superiority of his machine for any but very 
short distances. 

Madison, Wis., has adopted an auto- 
mobile ordinance restricting the speed to 
twelve miles an hour and requiring motor- 
ists to respect the rights of other users of 
the city streets. The speed at crossings is 
required to be ‘‘reduced,”’ and in the event 
of a horse becoming frightened the auto- 
mobilist is required to ‘‘ give the horse as 
large a portion of the road as practicable 
and use all reasonable and practicable 
means to avoid accident or injury. Motor 
cars or cycles are required to be equipped 
with efficient brakes, and a bell or horn 
must be used to give warning to other users 
of the streets, and suitable lights must be 
used and kept burning during such times 
as the vehicle is used after night. 
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A Mr. Wate, of Milwaukee, Wis., who 
is a traveling salesman for a grease com- 
pound, is having a four-cylinder, 40- 
horsepower racing automobile built in a 
machine shop in Sheboygan after his own 
designs. He says he will run it in to Lake 
Michigan if it doesn’t develop a speed of 
sixty miles an hour. 

Several Pacific Coast capitalists are in- 
terested in a proposed scheme to establish 
an automobile stage line between San 
Diego and Imperial, using two passenger 
cars to make daily trips and two freight 
cars to run semi-weekly. The entire ex- 
pense of equipping the line, including road 
improvement, is estimated at $20,000. 

A story from ‘‘Down East,’’ an expres- 
sion used by all New England to designate 
the Pine Tree State, concerns a party from 
Lowell, Mass., who, while driving an auto- 
mobile from Kennebunkport, Me., to Cape 
Porpoise, noticed that the motor missed 
explosions going up hill, indicating that the 
supply of gasoline was nearly exhausted. 
A member of the party was sent back on 
foot for afresh supply. Upon returning, it 
was found, much to their chagrin, that the 
welcome jug contained a mixture of gaso- 
line and molasses. 


The Woodruff Automobile Co., of Cleve- 
land, with factory at Akron, O., tempo- 
rarily suspended operations early this 
season, owing to the death of a junior 
member of the company. It is expected 
that a reorganization will be effected dur- 
ing the next thirty days. Two new 
models of gasoline touring cars—a two- 
cylinder and a three-cylinder—have been 
built under supervision of Mr. Woodruff, 
manager for the old company, and with 
the new company it is proposed to push 
the manufacture of these two styles for 
the season of 1904. 





Organized to Make Waterless Runabouts. 


The Regas Automobile Mfg. Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock for the pur- 
pose of buying, manufacturing and selling 
automobiles and accessories. The direc- 
tors are J. Harry Sager, Thomes B. Dunn, 
Carroll E. Bowen and Robert C. Kershner, 
of Rochester, and L. Louis Willard, of 
Binghamton, N. Y. The company has no 
connection with the Regas Vehicle Co., 
which will retire from business, and the 
Regas spring frame for bicycles, which has 
been marketed by that concern, will still 
be manufactured by J. Harry Sager. 





The new Regas Automobile Mfg. Co. is 
ready to begin the business of manufactur- 
ing and marketing exclusively gasoline 
auotmobiles fitted with air-cooled motors, 
with which all of its vehicles will be 
equipped. A light touring car will be 
built fitted with detachable tonneau seats 
and driven by a two-cylinder air-cooled 
motor of 4-inch bore by s5-inch stroke. 
The design will be modern and the engine 
mounted vertically under a hood at the 
front. 
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